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NEW ENGLAND and N ATIONAL. 


Vol. ARXIV. sas.}weemr, BOSTON & CHICAGO, 


THURSDAY, JULY 9, 1891. 


$2.50 per r, in ad ‘ 
Price. cop es, 6 


OF OVER 2000 VOLUMES 


embraces a very large number of the best and most 


popular School Text-Books used in this country. It is a Live List, always reflect- 


————_— ing the popular demand, and being constantly enriched by new works and 


improved by new editions. 


The most recent acquisitions to the list are: 


Caesar’s Gallic War. By Wituan Rainey Harper, 


Yale University. Eight Books. Many illustrations and Nine Colored Maps. 


Pg wer Life of Caesar, Roman Art of War, Inductive Studies, Bibliography, Idioms, 
rye Exercises in Latin Composition, Word Lists, and Classifications, Vocabulary, 
eographical Index and Index of Proper Names. 12mo, 502 pages, half leather. Price, 


$1.20. Just published. 


“‘ It is not only by far the best school edition of Caesar , 
rable text-books in any siudy that I bave ever seen.”’ ana 
Latin, Centre High School, Northampton, Mass. 


Maxwell’s Advanced Lessons in English Grammar. (327 
pages, cloth. Price, 60 cents. Just issued), is the third book of “ Maxwell’s 
English Course,” and marks the completion of that series. 

_. Designed for use in the last two years of the grammar, or as a full high school course, 

it embraces all the theory and practice necessary for these grades. It is clear, full, 

judicious, sufficiently conservative in its treatment of old authorities, and yet ready to 
adopt new definitions and new forms when the innovation is a real improvement. 


Reviewing this work in the Jewish Messenger, Professor STODDARD, says: ‘ We would be glad to see as 
good a grammar is this in universal use, aud we recommend it for ics special purpose.” . 


The Natural Speller and Word Book. Designed to teach, by 
simple and logical methods, the correct spelling, pronunciation, and use of 
words in the English language. 176 pages, boards. Price, 20 cents. 


“If we should be asked to recommend a spelle me i 
peller for school use we would name this book Public 


Roots, Principal and Teacher of 


Ph. D.,| Appletons’ School Physics, An entirely new book. By a corps 


President of Chicago Universiy,t and Hersert CusHinc Totman, Ph.D, of 


of distinguished scientists and teachers, Cloth, 1-mo, 544 pages. 
$1.20. Just out. 


It is adapted in style and methods ¢o pupils of fourteen years and upward, and while 
precedence to the practical is the rule strictly adhered to throughout the work, no effort has 
been spared to ‘spire the learner with enthusiasm in the study of Natural Science. It is 
singularly simple, practical, and at the same time authoritative and should be carefully 
examined by all who are looking for an accurate, comprehensive, judiciously condensed, 
entertaining text-book in Physics. 


“T have carefully examined Appletors’ School Physics and am very much pleased with it. As was 
expected from the plan adopted, the various sections have been aeubed up in a very perfect way. oy ie 
not seem possible to present to the scholar more clearly the principles of physics or their practical applica- 
tion.” — H. B. CORNWALL, Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy, Princeton College, Princeton, N. J. 


A Primary Movement Book of Penmanship. (Price, 72 cts. 
per dozen), to accompany the higher numbers of the Tracing Course and lower 
numbers of the Shorter Course Copy Books of Apfletons’ System of Penmanship ; 
or for use in connection with any series of copy books. 


The object of systematically graded Movement Exercises is the development of those 
muscles that are brought into play in the process of writing, and the imparting to pupils of 
that free, easy movement so essential to fluent writing. “The Movement Book is intended 
to be used in conjunction with the regular Copy Book, the former developing the power of 
doing, the latter giving a practical application of this power. The exercises are carefully 
but rapidly and progressively graded, the copies beautifully engraved and printed in the 
best manner on the finest paper. 


Price, 


Specimen Copi. $s matled to any address on receipt of price. 
and the A. B.C. Catalogue of over TWO THOUSAND volumes, free on application. 


Correspondence with reference to the introduction of these works is cordially invited. 


Descriptive Pamphlets, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


New York: 806 and 808 Broadway. 


Cincinnati: 137 Walnut St. 


Chicago: 258 and 260 Wabash Avy. 


For other announcements of the AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, See last page. 


Please mention the JOURNAL CF EDUCATION. 


INTRODUCTORY |The English Language Physics by Experiment 
Lang uage Work A Brief of the nguage P dock for 


ical Changes and its Vocab 
A Simple, Varied, and Pleasing, ulary, with Exercises on Syno By EDW. R. SHAW, Pa.D., 


THE BEST AND FRESHEST TEXT-BOOKS IN THE MARKET. 
Sbeldon’s Modern School Readers. Patterson’s Elements of Grammar and 
Sheldon’s Arithmetics. Composition. 

Sheldon’s Algebras. Stoddard’s New Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Sheldon’s Graded Examples in Arithmetic) a New Series of German Text Books 
Olney’s New Elementary Geometry. By Prof. H. J. Scumi1z, Elements of the German 


ercises in English, to Precede ng. 


the Study of Technical Gram- | 4 Text book for, High Schools and 
mar. 


By ALONZO REED, A.M. By BRAINERD 


Price for introduction, 40 cents; 
for exchange, 25 cents. | 


" pyms, Prefixes aud Suffixes, 
but Methodical, Series of Ex- , ord-Avalysis and Word Build. 


and ALONZO REED, A.M. 


duction, 60 cents. 


of the City of New York. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
About 300 pages ; cloth, 12mo 


leges. 
LL,D. 


s. Price for intro 


exchange, 70 cents. 


Shaw's New History of Eng. Literature. 


Hey ye Avery’s First Principles of Natural Phi- 


School of Pedagugy. University 


losophy. 
Avery’s Blements of Natural Philosophy. 


Language, First and Second books now ready. 
Hill's Elements of Rhetoric and Compo- 
sition. 
Hill’s Blements of Logic. 


Price for introduction, $1 00; for | AVery'’s Complete Chemistry, 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 771 Broadway and 67-69 Ninth St., N. Y. 


A. I. SMITH, 8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


(New Eudition.] 
Avery’s Elements of Chemistry. 


Hill’s Elements of Psychology. 

Aden’s Science of Government. 
Wayland's Political Economy. R-vised. 
Sheidon’s Word Studies. [Rhetoric. First Principles of Political 
Patterson’s Advanced Grammar and conomy, 


SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 and 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


WARREN P. ADAMS, N. K. Agent, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, 
AND AT NODERATE PRICES. 


erfect pens, fineness of 
in the public an 


THE ESTERBROUK STEEL PEN CO. 


iii ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA FINE PEN, NO. 333. ae 
ns have the shape, size, and style suitable for school use. 


oint, elasticity and durability, and have been very 
private schools throughout the United States. 


They have all the 


HN STREET, NEW YORK, 
Camden, N. J. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M. 

This work is the outgrowth of actual class-room 
experience, and is a practical common sense treat- 
ment of the whole sutject. It is clear and concise, 
yet comprehensive, and is absolutely free from the 
entangling technicalities that are so frequently found 
in books of this class. 

300 pages, cloth, $1.25. 


HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


By H. BECHTEL. 

The author has been engaged for fifteen years in 

teaching Orthoepy, and has, therefore, had excep- 

tional facilities for securing words liable to be mis- 

pronounced. It is specially adapted to the wants of 

classes in pronunciation in public and private schools, 
and to the needs of the general student. 
150 pages, cloth, 50 t 


CLASSIC 


By Dr. Epwarp Brooks, A. M., 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools. 


THE STORY of the ILIAD) 


870 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25. | 


The object of these volumes is to present to young peop 


pleasure, and at the same time cultivate a taste for good 
the famous works of Homer, thus affording a stepping stone to the grandest poetical struccure of all time. 


STORIES 


THE STORY of the ODYSSEY 


870 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25. 
le an interesting story which will be read with 
literature ; and to give a popular knowledge of 


Liberal terms in quantities, Special 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


inducements for school introduction. 


A Popular Handbook and Atlas Gospel - Criticism and Historical 
renemy. lete guid Christianity. A study of the Gospels and of the 
aid to those possessing telescopes. By WiLtiam| Century; together with a Consideration of the Re- 
PECK, F.RA.8., Professor of Astronomy to the| Suits of Modern Criticisms, by ORELLO Conk, 
City of Edinburgh Containing 23 large plates, 24| D-D. 8vo, cloth; Gilt typ, $1 75. 
circular maps, and 13 Charts. Quarto. $5.50. 
Leaders in Science. 


| Knickerbocker Nuggets. I. THE LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLES DAR. 


= . By CHARLES F. HOLDER, author of “ Liv- 
By W. A $1.00. ing Lights,” The ivory King,” ete. 12mo, I[llus- 


Philip Dormer, Fou rl esterfield, 

God-son and Successor. Now first edited from the | .,,4e Darwin and his system of philosophy « subject or 
originals, with a Memoir of Lord Chesterfield by | profound study, and his book rela.ing to 4 = 4 is one of the 
the Earl of Carnarvon. With Portraits and Illus- n produced for popular use.—Philadel- 
trations. Two vols , $2 00. 


2 of ‘Notes on New Books” and Prospectus of the Knickerbocker Nuggets” series sent on 
application. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Nos. 27 and 29 West Twenty-Third Street, New York. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXIV.—No. 3. 


Minerals, Rocks, F Fossils. 


COLLECTIONS ARRANGED 
FOR PRACTICAL TEACHING 
A SPECIALTY. 
Send for circulars. 
GEO. H. BARTON, 


Boston SocrETy NATURAL History, 
[m] BOSTON, MASS. 


Is Your Shorthand Depart- 
a Success? 


The Phonographic Institute is prepared 
to place you in correspondence with Teach- 
ers of Phonography, to whom, after a 
searching examination, it has granted Cer- 
tificates of Proficiency. If you wish to 
employ a competent teacher of shorthand, 
send for the list of eligibles to 

THe PHONOGRAPIys INSTITUTE, 
Cincinnati, O. 
(Established 1853, by BENN PITMAN. ] 


The International Hotel, 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y., 


Is now under the management of Mr. URIAH WELCH 
of New York City. ‘ 

This well known and popular hotel is the best, larg- 
est, aud is the nearest to the great Falls of Niagara 
From many of its rooms,— as well as from its owp 
magnificent private park, opening directly upon the 
State Reservation,—the rapids, the beautiful islands 
of Niagara, and the American Falls are in plain 
view and only one minute’s walk therefrom. 

All communications relating to the International 
should be addressed to URLAH WELCH, NIAGARA 
N. Y. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 

From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


We make a specialty of the products from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. 8 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY, 


74-76 Fifth Ave., near 14th St, 
NEW YORK. 
A, H. ANDREWS & CO. 
215-221 Wabash Ave. _ Post and Stockton 8ts., 


CHICAGO, S4N FRANCISCO 
611 Washington St., Boston. 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites. 


The Special Food for Brain and WNerves. 


Prepared according to Prof. Percy’s formula (in his “ Prize Essay” tot 

Medical Association) is by leading = 
most perfect preparation of the Hypophosphites yet discovered. It 1s compose . 
penn Teale ‘aad sustain mental and physical powers, strengthen the intellect, impart marvel for 
menial labor, and prevent nervous exhaustion. It is invaluable to students, and all a ange A rae 
workers, to the aged, to the overtaxed mother, and for the dodily and mental development of fe . “es 
It is not a “patent medicine.” It contains no narcotics. The exact formula is on the lab l. 


Pamphlet with testimonials free. 


For sale by Druggists, from whom no substitute should be 
accepted. 
Sent by mail ($1.00) from 56 West 25TH STREET (A), r a 
New YorK. 


See that this signature is printed on the label: (> 


MAGIC LANTERNS and SCIOPTICONS, 
STEREOPTICONS and TRI-OPTICONS. 


Of especial interest to Teachers and Professors: 


THE LANTERN FOR GRAPHIC INSTRUCTION. 


EDUCATIONAL Botany. Geolegy, Zoology, Anatomy 
LANTERN SLIDES: and Physioclegy, Mis:ology. 


In facet, everything that can be ewan? can be shown on the screen. 
.MICRO-PHOTOGRAPHY & specialty. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 
2 CHICAGO, 


School House, 


Church and Hall 


VENTILATION 


which we maintain is the process of removing vitiated air 
and supplying fresh air (which may be warm or cool, as de- 
sired) in its stead. 

Our twenty years’ experience enables us to do the above in 
a practical manner, and we guarantee al! our work to satisfy 
the most exacting demands of thee MASSACHUSETTS 
DISTRICT POLICE. Cases where other wheels have 
proved abortive receive our special! attention. 


THE BARNEY VENTILATING FAN CO., 


Vertilating Engineers and Contractors, 
70 Pearl St., BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


Face View, J. E. BARNEY, Manager, eow 
UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 
PHILOSOPHICAL, Place 
ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL Your Orders 
APPARATUS. NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


School Officers, Teachers, 


(chee Furniture, Blackboards, School Apparatus, — 
Kindergarten Material, School Supplies, 
MAPS and GLOBES 


To be found in New England; together with E L. KELLoG@’s full , . 
cations of ELDREDGE & Bro. ~ 4 Philadelphia. the 


J. HAMMETT, 
352 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
IS THE BEST , FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils. 


For Sale by Manufactured 
G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. | GoULD a cooK 
J. B. LIpPINCOTT COMPANY Leominster 


Send for Circular. We will send ma- 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


J. 


717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
W. A. OLMSTED, 
a 182 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Slated and Renovated 


24 Portland 
BOSTON, MASS. with Acme Liquid Slat- 
ing; also Slated Paper 


Formerly uith applied over old surface 
AMERICAN TABLET co. [© School Black - Boards @| Prices reasonable. Sam 
ples free. Liquid Slating 


14 years experience. sold for private use 


LOVELL DIAMOND CYCLES. 
Models. 4 Styles. 
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LOVELL 
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hy 


Mannfactured by 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 


100 SONGS for 2-ct. stamp. Home & Youth, Cadie, 0. 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles, 


JOSEPH GC! LLOTTS 
STEEL PENS. SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 


Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, (878. the WORLD. 
Gold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in 1889. 


TEACHERS WANTED, AC 
During Summer Vacation, to earn TEACHERS and PROFITS. 
$50 and $106 a Month, STUDENTS, 


and AGENTS 
in selling our Fruit and Ornamental _| Desiring to travel, combining pleasure and profit, 
Address for terms, tal Stock your yrighted Methods and doub'e 
E. B. RICHARDSON & CO ome. Partlovlars yh pay for spare hours at 
7 ree. 
at Nurserymen, Geneva, N. ¥. | AGENCY, 3 Cooper 


THE HAIR 


When not properly cared for, loses 
its lustre, becomes crisp, harsh, and 
dry, and falls out freely with every 
combing. To prevent this, the best 
and most popular dressing in the 
market is Ayer’s Hair Vigor. It 
removes dandruff, heals troublesome 
humors of the scalp, restores faded 
and gray hair to its original color, 
and imparts to it a silky texture 
and a lasting fragrance. By using 
this preparation, the poorest head 
of hair soon 


Becomes Luxuriant 


and beautiful. All who have once tried 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor, want no other dressing, 
Galbraith & Starks, Druggists, Sharon 
Grove, Ky., write: ‘‘We believe Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor to be the best preparation of the 
kind in the market, and sell more of it than 
of all others. No drug store is complete 
without a supply of it.’’ 

“T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor with 
great benefit and know several other per- 
sons, between 40 and 50 years of age, who 
have experienced similar good results from 
the use of this preparation. It restores gray 
hair to its original color, promotes a new 
growth, gives lustre to the hair, and cleanses 
the scalp of dandruff.’ — Bernardo Ochoa, 
Madrid, Spain. 


After Using 


A number of other preparations without 
any satisfactory result, I find that Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor is causing my hair to grow.”’— 
A. J. Osment, General Merchant, Indian 
Head, N. W. T. 

“Ayer’s Hair Vigor is the only prepara- 
tion I could ever find to remove dandruff, 
cure itching humors, and prevent loss of 
hair. I ean confidently recommend it.” — 
J. C. Butler, Spencer, Mass. 

‘“My wife believes that the money spent 
for Ayer’s Hair Vigor was the best invest- 
ment she ever made, it has given her so 
much satisfaction.’”—James A. Adams, St. 
Augustine, Texas. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 


fn Extraordinary Razor. 
Has been invented by the QUEEN’S OWN COM- 
PANY of England. The edge and body is so thin 
and flexible as never to require grivding, 
and bardly ever setting. It glides over the face like 
velvet, making shaving a luxury. It is creating a 
great excitement in Europe among experts, who pro- 
nounce it PERFECTION. $200 in buffalo handle; 
$3 00 inivory. Every razor, to be genuine, must bear 
on the reverse side the name of NATHAN JOSEPH, 
641 Clay Street San Francisco, Cal., the am | place in 
the United States where they are obtained. Trade 
supplied; sent by mail, 10c. extra or C.O0 D 


THE OLD LEHIGH SLATE CO. 
1026 ARCH ST PHILADELPHIA, PA| 


Musical, far so x tis- 
tactory Bells for | Scheols, Uhusches, dc. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.| 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Manufacture Superior TROY, N. Y. 


and ROE BELLS. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
WARELNTED. “Gainlegue sent Free, 
Cata sen 
Clecianati, 


Teachers Wanted, 
For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of 
the United States. Write and learn about the won- 
derful success of our well tried 
CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 
of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through 
and members. Cireul and ca- 
tion blank free. Agents wanted 
NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 


tf 147 THROOP St, CHICAGO, ILL. 


GENTS WANTED. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. 
8 Somerset St.. BOST N, 
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No. 8. 


Journal of Education. 


4 WEEKLY JOURNAL, 
PUBLISHED BY THR 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Semerset Street, Boston, Mase. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOUBNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


(Written for the JouRNAL ] 
A SHIELD. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


Who faces life a double shield should bear ; 

Its motto, well-engraved, each face must wear. 

One shows him ‘‘ Courage’’ when the sunbeams dance, 
The other, “ Patience,”’ when the raindrops glance, 
Though sometimes, held reversely, Courage shines 

Ia gloom, while Patience joy refines. 


ADVICE. 


Up! up! my friend, and quit your books, 
Or surely you’)! grow double; 

Up! up! my friend, and clear your looks ; 
Why all this toil and trouble ? 


Books! ’tis a dull and endless strife ; 
Come hear the woodland linnet. 

How sweet his music! on my life, 
There’s more of wisdom in it. 


And hark! how blithe the throstle sings; 
He, too, is no mean preacher ; 

Come forth into the light of things, 
Let Nature be your teacher. 


Sweet is the love which Nature brings; 
Oar meddling intellect 

Misshapes the beauteous form of things,— 
We murder to dissect. 


Enough of science and of art; 
Close up those barren leaves ; 
Come forth, and bring with you a heart 


That watches and receives. 
— William Wordsworth, 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Super. J. L. Hottoway, Fort Smith, Arkansas: 
Economy of seconds in a class of forty means much. 


Pres. Merritt E. Gates, Amherst College: There 
is as great need of University Intention as Extension. 


Prin. L. W. Suerarp, Mt. Sterling, O.: Whea a 
teacher has once made an engagement, he should hold it 
sacred. 

Pror. G. A. Wentworth, Phillips-Exeter Academy. 
N. H.: The pupil should have nothing to unlearn when 
he goes from a lower grade to a higher. 


Dr. J. H. Hanson, Coburn Classical Institute, Water- 
ville, Me. : While we study the laws of the mind that we 
may know how to deal with mind, much of our practice 
is in direct violation of those laws. 


Surpr. Orton C Scorr, Oskaloosa, Ia.: The chief 
mistake with many teachers is in trying to invent new and 
various ways of instruction, instead of new and happy 
methods of teaching,—methods of interesting and in- 
structing the pupils. 

Supt. L. H. Forp, Newnan, Ga.: It is only when 
the parents see that education is a growth of mind, and 
not a cramming of the memory with facts soon to be for- 
gotten, that the process of education goes on as nature 
designed it should, slowly, just as the body grows. 


Supr. Francis Coaswett, Cambridge, Mass.: The 
hope of the future, with reference to the great evils that 
now exist in the community and in the country, is in the 
training of the young to right principles of action. It 
has been truly said, “A man can make a fortune in a 
day; but a great moral purpose is a thing of time. It 
must begin ip the boy or the girl.” 


| 
EDUCATIONAL LARCENY. 


BY EDITH PERRY ESTES, BOSTON. 


There are many who believe that the world owes them 
a living, and an equal number who maintain that the 
world ought to give them an education. There is a grain 
of truth in both assumptions which can, however, only be 
unearthed by patient delving on the part of those who 
would prove their position sure. But, on the other hand, 
both positions are equally contemptible when taken as a 
means of avoiding that high privilege and crucial test, — 
hard work, —a literal winning and paying of one’s way. 

There was a sturdy independence, in times past, about 
the youth who went through Oxford or Harvard acting 
as “coach” or “sizar”’ to the “dons ” or lesser dignitaries 
that he might meet his term bills. Studies were not the 
less faithfully pursued because of bis busy life. There 
were cobwebs brushed from his brain, as well as from the 
collegiate coat, and knowledge was found among the dast 
and monotony of common-place things. There was a 
power in the idle moments of a busy man which the lei- 
sure of the idler did not seem to secure. 

The strong interest felt in educational and artistic mat- 
ters by generous men and noble-hearted women, the 
premium placed upon even an assumed culture, with the 
liberal endowment of schools and colleges of every kind, 
has opened the gates of learning and usefulness to many 
a deserving aspirant whose talents would else have been 
hidden, if not completely destroyed. Now-a-days the 
way of the possessor of any real or fancied talent is made 
very easy, — too easy when the constantly increasing num- 
ber of mediocre artists and scholars is considered, — by 
the wealthy people who are engaged in a perpetual search 
for genius, and are willing to invest capital for the devel- 
opment of the same. 

Of the different motives which impel these patrons, 
much ean be said, but it is unnecessary in this connection. 
It is obviously true that money is oftentimes in the hands 
of some rich people who are as kindly as they are stupid 
and undiscerning; of others who, having no reputation 
above that which their wealth inspires, like to pose as 
patrons and are willing to pay well for the chance. This 
is, alas! the poor student’s opportunity in these modern 
days of social aspiration and political competition. 

A party of philanthropic gentlemen were dining to- 
gether after a meeting held in aid of a certain class of 
indigent students, and naturally they conversed upon the 
best methods of rendering educational aid. One gentle- 
man was well known as an especial patron of music, and 
the others of various scholarly ventures. The conversa- 
tion turned upon the successes of their proteges, and 
pleasant incidents were related of developed talents, finan- 
cial and artistic successes, and the grateful enthusiasm of 
those who had been aided, and who now were in positions 
to assist others. 

One gentleman sat strangely quiet, and when rallied 
upon his silence and questioned as to the value of genius 
as an investment, said: “I am slowly coming to the 
opinion that it does not pay. I’m a second Fagin, I’m 
afraid, for I have created and educated more thieves and 
“artfal dodgers” than even Dickens’ Jew. It seemed 
grasping and mean to look after the money lent, which I 
would willingly have given to the boys and girls who came 
to me for assistance. Very few of the promises have 
been kept, even where a little effort would have earned 
the sum loaned again and again. I have been too “easy- 
going,” as the saying is, and made them careless of 
other people’s dues, and as my reward have the uncom- 
fortable thought that I have educated American youth to 
petty larceny, and that I cannot know whose pockets they 
may be picking at the present time. There are many 
graces and accomplishments now a-days, but the most 
graceful and lovely to my mind is common old-fashioned 
honesty as applied to modern culture.” 

This placing a premium upon dishonesty_is uncon- 


sciously done by many people, and its effects upon the 


beneficiary are well worthy of thought. Advantage is 
often taken of old age and kindly trust by youth and so- 
called “smartness,’— that American fetish which has 
assumed such hideous mien of recent years. Nor is this 
an evil of light magnitude, for the pick-pocket or swindler 
does no more harm, and the motive is identical,—a 
simple desire to gain an advantage for self. If the gain 
is physical or mental, where is the difference in the de- 
gree of wrong? Each thief interprets the word “ advan- 
tage” according to high or low ideals; that is all. 

Unfortunately there are no prosecutions in the courts 
for educational larceny, or probably many hundreds of 
cases might be tried, if once the precedent were estab- 
lished. Millions of dollars have doubtless been lent for 
a term of years in our educational centers, without in- 
terest, and with no security, save a boy’s or girl’s word of 
honor, neither the money or the honor being ever re- 
deemed. It might be further declared that at the time 
these sums of money were loaned, the borrower had no 
prospect of returning the money for fifty years, except in 
his most sanguine dreams or vivid imaginations. 

“ That is an admirable girl,” was the exclamation of a 
gentleman, recently, as a quiet but determined-looking girl 
crossed the parlor of a noted Boston conservatory. ‘A 
large sum of money was placed at her disposal by a rich 
lady who was interested in her and her voice,—for she 
has undoubted talent,—to be devoted to study abroad. 
‘No,’ she said in her letter, ‘I am very grateful for 
your kindness, but [ cannot accept it. I was never 
allowed to wear borrowed finery at home, and I cannot 
finish my education with borrowed money. I have not 
the slightest prospect of repaying so large a sum by either 
teaching or singing and it would be dishonest to assume 
such an indebtedness,’ 

“She is earning the money which ekes out the sum 
sent from her home for the tuition here, but depend upon 
it the way will be opened some time for her to finish her 
studies. She has the genius of determination and recti- 
tude, and even if she never becomes a prima donna she 
will remain an honest American woman, one capable of 
reaching that best high C character of the finest sort.” 

‘She must be an exceptional girl,’”’ was the comment 
of the friend, who followed the speaker’s admiring gaze. 
“She is indeed ; would that more girls were like ber in 
that respect.” 

It is a sad fact that girls are less apt to appreciate 
the true meaning of debt from their supreme ignorance 
of business principles and affairs. Boys understand the 
value of money and credit better, but perhaps are innately 
less conscientious than girls. Where one fails through 
ignorance the other is culpable in intention. But the 
principles of individuality and independence ought cer- 
tainly to animate the youth of America. A profitable 
watchword for all might be “no borrowed finery,” used 
in the high sense that even mental finery, if not honestly 
gained, will be, at best, a tarnished and unsatisfactory 


possession. 


THE SCHOOLS AND THE LABOR PROBLEM. 


BY HON. STEWART L. WOODFORD. 


Education and labor, or rather labor and education, 
are at the base of our social structure. The teachers and 
students of the land ought to be the men who give most 
earnest, most solicitous, most untiring thought to every 
problem that touches the great life of the nation and the 
world. 

In the old Greek philosophy, all manual labor, save 
that of the farmer, was thought to be the work of slaves. 
In the old Roman day, he who among all the pagans of 
Rome most deserved the name of being the typo of a 
“ Christian Gentleman ” described all manual and artisan 
labor,—indeed, all labor save that of the farmer,—as being 
only fit for slaves, and not the partof a gentleman. And 


yet, in the sweep of the ages, we have come to the time 
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when manhood as simple manhood asserts its claim, de- 
mands its right, and when labor simply as labor is an 
estate in the body politic. 

The use of steam, the consequent use of mechanism, 
the use of electricity in every direction, have absolutely 
changed the working conditions of the world. When the 
Declaration of Independence was signed, there were none 
but academic colleges in all the land. In Cambridge and 
Oxford, in Columbia and Princeton, in William and 
Mary, in Harvard and Yale, science was practically ex- 
cluded. To-day, foremost among the united colleges of 
Columbia stands the School of Mines; at Yale there is 
the Sheffield; at Harvard the Lawrence; Cornell has its 
College of Mechanic Arts, its colleges of applied science. 
Everywhere scholarship is recognizing that the best 
thought must be at work in the factory and mine, and 
that the best knowledge of physics and science is to do its 
labor for the welfare of communities and of the state. 

Every man, grimed and sooty, bent in back and bur- 
dened with labor, who stands beside a steam-engine, 
knows more about the dynamics of steam than all the 
college professors of Columbia, Yale, and Harvard knew 
together in 1776. Every man who winds the wire, or 
stretches the line, or manages the dynamo, knows more 
about electricity than Franklin or Faraday. The scien- 
tific advance of the world has lifted labor, until it stands 
on a great table-land. 

Never in the history of the world has there been such 
an accumulation of capital in intelligent, strong, brave 
but private hands, as there is in the world to-day. The 
capital that Rome gathered by conquest from the nations 
of the world was used for conquest, for the erection of 
enormous monuments, vast buildings, the sustenance of 
tremendous armies, and to provide games and bread for 
the people. Nowhere was it used or guided by intelli- 
gent private men for the large and intelligent prosecution 


of great enterprises which at the same time minister to 
the wealth of the individual and to the comfort and good 
of the whole. So has it been in all the ages. To-day we 
see the great accumulations of money, not in the hands of 
parliaments, not in the hands of kings, but in the hands 


of priyate men, or private corporations, doing a great 


business that reaches and girdles the entire earth. 

Not only is capital to-day controlled in its great masses 
by private individuals, but its control is largely through 
the agency or instrumentality of corporations, creatures 
of the law. These corporations are mostly governed and 
managed by those who own a majority of the stock. 
They are conduits, or reservoirs, into which the capital of 
individuals is gathered. But just in proportion as their 
usefulness may be great, just in proportion as their power 
is tremendous, jast in that proportion private corporations 
within the United States may be the means of the most 
terrible wrong. 

Not only have we these conditions of the aggregation 
and the use of wealth, and this existence of the corpora- 
tion, but we have a laboring body, or a body of laborers, 
who are for the most part either exceedingly intelligent 
themselves, or in a position where their children should 
become intelligent, and they are all vested with the ballot. 
It is pleasing to state and restate the golden truth, that 
capital is best served when labor is best rewarded, and 
that labor is happiest when in union with capital. But 
when Lazarus, working eight or ten hours a day, with 
back bent, goes out on Sunday afternoon, and walking 
up one of our great city avenues, sees where Dives lives, 
it is very hard to get the poor fellow to understand prac 
tically that labor and capital are one. 


ations with want, or with drunkenness, possibly with 
crime, uncomfortable in the heat and dirt, neither he, nor 
wife, nor babe understand how labor and capital are one. 
They are one in the great sweep of God's truth. They 
are one in the good time coming ; but to-day and now it 
will be Christian, it will be wise, it will ba patriotic for 
us to understand that between the tenement house and 
Fifth Avenue there is a great gulf fixed, which you and 
I ought to try in some way to bridge over. 

Ought we not to insist earnestly, wisely, relentlessly, 
upon corporations living absolutely within the lines of 
their delegated powers? The corporation is the creature 
of law, made by the law to do a certain thing, which the 


law presumes that the individual cannot do so well. Its 
body, its heart, its soul, its life, are the creation of the 
statute law. Should not the corporation, which is the 
creature of the law, be compelled to live absolately inside 


of responsibility ; it showed him the temporal and the 
eternal in their proper relations ; it brought home to him 
the infinite price of his soul, and thus led him up toa 
recognition of individual rights and liberties that were 


When he goes 
back to the tenement house, and up rickety stairs, and 
through fetid atmosphere climbs his way to where the 
wife and the babies are, brutalized by compulsory associ- 


the law, with all that this involves ? 


not wisdom in the theory of the French law, which re- 
quires that, when a man dies, his real estate, at least, 
shall be divided among all the children that he leaves, so 
that the tendency of society shall be always to make as 
many land-owners and as many land-holders as there pos 
sibly can be. 

Ought we ever to forget that associated labor, with all 
the harm that it may occasionally do, is providential in 
this land of ours? Whenever a strike is for a cause that 
commands the sympathy of the great mass of the people, 
it does good ; when it is wrong, it does harm, and it is a 
remedy which, like amputation, ought never to be 
attempted except in the last extremity and under the ad- 
vice of very skillfal surgeons. 

At the root of all American civilization, at the root of 
all American liberty, lies the idea that each man has the 
inalienable right of life, liberty, the pursuit of happiness, 
the pursuit of labor. I have that calm confidence in the 
teachings of our past, that calm confidence in the good 
sense of the present, that abiding faith in the Divine pui- 
pose that built this nation, which make me believe that 


A. J. MORRISON, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 


through all this argument, through all this discussion, 
through all this interchange of varied and conflicting 
opinion, we shall move steadily forward, and each gener- 
ation shall recognize more fully the right of our common 
brotherhood. 


RELIGION IN EDUCATION. 


BY BROTHER AZARIAS. 


Charch schools exist because sincere members of every 
Christian denomination hold religion to be an essential 
element of education. 


ance than training in athletic sports or mathematica) 
studies. 


Let us protect labor, let us protect saving ; but is there 


They regard the inculeation of 
piety, reverence and religious doctrine as of more import- 


Religion is the conservative element of literature, of 
states, and of civilization. All civilization is rooted in 
religious worship, has grown out of the practices of re- 
ligious worship, and has ever been fostered by religious 
worship. 

The Christian religion has revolutionized man’s point 
of view of Nature, society and the individual. It cast a 
halo of tenderness and poesy distinct in spirit from that 
of pagan mythology, over the animal and vegetable king- 
doms of nature. It flashed the white light of revealed 
truth upon man’s nature, lighting up its intricacies, and 
giving him deeper insight into the secret chambers of his 
heart; it taught him his personal dignity and his sense 


unknown in ancient Greece and Rome. 

Our whole modern civilization is pervaded by the 
Christian spirit. We cannot ignore this spirit, or rid 
ourselves of it, if we would. The enemies of Christianity 
in attempting to build up lines of conduct and establish 
motives and principles of action to supersede the teach- 
ings of the Gospel and the practices of the Church, are 
forced to assume the very principles they would supersede. 
Their ideal of life is still the Christian ideal without the 
Christian soul, — the vital principle, — that has made that 
ideal an actuality. 

Christianity is the great congervative principle of our 
modern civilization. It is part of our life. It should be- 
come part of our education. The Church acts up to this 
conviction. She is ever jealous of any attempt on the 
part of secularism to stand between her and the child she 
has marked for her own with the sign of salvation 
through baptismal rites. She knows no compromise ; she 
can entertain no compromise ; she has no room for com- 
promise, for she has never had a moment of indecigion on 
the matter of education. 

Various are the phases assumed by secularism in edaca- 
tion. Many are the substitutes proposed for religious 
training in the school-room. M. Renan who is disposed 
to make a religion of beauty and culture, — indeed of any- 
thing and everything that is not religion, — would confine 
knowledge to the school, and leave education to the 
mother and sisters, — not the Christian mother and the 
Christian sisters, —of the family. That is a superficial 
knowledge of human nature that would reduce a child’s 
education to the “ etervally-womanly”’ influence of Goethe, 
unconsecrated by religion and unrestrained by the sterner 
authority of the father, the law, the social custom. 

The late revered Howard Crosby would relegate re- 
ligion to the fireside and the Church, as too sacred for the 
school-room. To speak of teaching religion in the fami- 
lies of the poor and the overworked were a mockery. To 
imagine that the mere lesson of the Sunday-school is 
sufficient to make good Christian youths, were random 
talk. 

Religion is not a garment to be donned or doffed at 
will. It is rather something to be so woven into the warp 
and woof of thought and conduct and character, — into 
one’s very life, — that it becomes a second nature and the 
guiding principle of all one’s actions. Religion cannot 
become all this to the man if it has been banished during 
the school-hours of the boy. The religion that can be as- 
sumed and cast off with times and seasons is no religion. 
Cherefore it is that the Church fosters the religious 
spirit in every soul confided to her, at all times, under all 
cireumstances, without rest, without break, from the 
cradle to the grave. 

Even Strauss and Renan, while not believing in re- 
ligious forms and holding that virtue is in itself an ab- 
surdity, still consider both a necessity for the well-being 
of society. But you cannot sow a lie and reap solid truth. 
You cannot conceive a commonwealth erected upon false- 
hood or deceit entering into the very fabric of society. 
Such seed sown in the heart of the child only grows into 
a harvest of pessimism and self-destruction. 


Bat secularists make intellectual culture the sole aim 
of education. Now, the history of humanity proves con- 
clusively that intellectual culture in itself is not sufficient 
for man. His will has to be trained in the path of right- 
doing. When the will is good, intellectual endowment 
becomes a blessing; when the will is depraved, a trained 
intellect becomes all the more mischievous. Religion and 
morality based upon religion, are the great educational 
forces of the will. 

Nor will the culture of the wsthetic eense ever suffice 
for religious education. Sense of beauty has never been 
able to stand between human selfishness and the gratifica- 
tion of any passion. The exclusive cultivation of the fine 
arts tends to effeminacy and disintegration of character. 

Neither is the substitute to be found in that purely 
ethical culture which in these days has been made a re- 
ligion. Such culture can never be made the basis of vir- 
tue. Virtue is made of sterner stuff. It is based upon 
the dictates of conscience, and conscience has its sanction 
in recognition of the fact of a Divine Law-giver to whom 
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every rational being is responsible for his acts. Ethical 
cultare recognizes no such sanction and is therefore in- 
capable of culeating virtue. Moreover, the world never 
has been, and never will be renovated by a purely ethical 
code. Ethical eulture may veneer the surface but it cannot 
penetrate to the depths of the human heart. It may teach 
the proper and becoming, but it eannot implant virtue in 
the soul. 

None of these educational theories of secularism sat- 
isfy the Church. She has neither change nor compro- 


mise to make on the score of religion. She will always 


render to Czesar the things that are Ceiar’s, bat she will 
continue to guard her own rights and prerogatives in the 
matter of education. She can never for a moment lose 
sight of the superna‘ural destiny of man, and of her mis- 
sion to guide him from the age of reason towards the at 
tainment of that destiny. This is why Christian parents 
the world over, be they Catholics, or Lutherans, or Bap- 
tists, or Episcopalians, make so many sacrifices to procure 
their children the priceless boon of a Christian education. 


HOW MAY THE N. &. A. INCREASE ITS 
USEFULNESS? 


BY DR. ERNST RICHARD, NEW YORK. 


There is no need to speak of the noble and successful 
work of the National Educational Association, it is too 
well known ; and it is the appreciation of the good it has 
conferred and confers upon those directly or indirectly 
under its influence that lets its friends ask: How can we 
secure these advantages to every teacher in the country ? 
As large as the attendance at the meetings has become in 
late years, it is only a small percentage of the profession 
who will attend. Not all who go take active part, let 
alone those who are brought by other than educational 
interests. Those, who, although not able to attend in 
person, are sufficiently interested in the work to read the 
reports of the proceedings derive certainly no benefit from 
this other than they would find by reading a good educa. 
tional book or journal; they miss the peculiar advantages 
such conventions offer. The greatest of these must be 
found in discussion; not discussion where, in a purely 
academic manner, the different sides of the question are 
illustrated by certain previously selected persons, but such 
discussion as precedes a resolution, where everybody may 
express his view by voting, nay, is forced, so to speak, to 
form a decided opinion. 

It seems to me but a question of organization to allow 
every teacher to take part in the discussions of the N. E 
A., nor is it a new plan which I propose. In many 
great associations in this country it works with success 
In France the Educational Congresses are based on such 
organizations, and their eplendid results make it well 
worth our while to ask whether we may not come nearer 
to the solution of the problem, how to reach the greatest 
possible number, by doing here spontaneously in a truly 
democratic way what in France has been introduced by 
regulations of the government. 

The old and simple idea is this: Instead of forming 
separate, independent societies, as they do now, national, 
state, county and local associations, form one great Na 
tional Educational Union. While there shall be no limit 
as to attendance at the greater conventions, each society 
is to be represented in the body next higher in order by 
official delegates, their number being fixed according to 
membership. The Council of Education or Executive 
Committee shall at an early date publish a list of the 
questions which are to be discussed at the next national 
meeting. They first will be discussed by the local organi- 
zations, and this discussion having shown the opinion of 
the abler members, the majority, naturally, will send such 
delegates as appear best to represent their ideas, adding 
perhaps, from local pride, some especially prominent 
members of the minority; they may, perhaps, express 
their opinion by resolutions instructing the delegates to 
present them. These delegates meet in the County Con- 
vention, which elect delegates for the State Convention, 
which in its turn sends the delegates to the National Con- 


vention. It may seem advisable to have the latter meet 


at longer intervals than at present. The preparatory dis- 
cussion of the National Convention should of course form 
a small part of the activity of the minor bodies. 

It is not my purpose to give more than a general idea, 


may not be the best, but are given for illustration only. 
Some of the advantages of such organization are : — 

1. Every member of any local organization is under 
the direct influence of the national organization. 

2. Every member is made acquainted with the im- 
portant educational questions of to-day, and is trained to 
form a decided opinion on these questions. 

3. The current professional view on these questions is 
ascertained. 

4. There will be less danger of hobbyirm, because 
there is a greater exchange of views. 

5. There will be less danger of stagnation, as local 
talents may be easier brought to prominence, and such 
teachers will take part in the conventions as enjoy the 
confidence of those who know them best. 

6 The local organizations being part of a large system 


administrative details are easily settled ; those I introduce oo to grapple with difficulties. 1t has been calculated 


to the fraction of a per cent. what the average boy can 
do. His life gets set in the groove, and he anticipates 
only disaster if he should jump the rails and strike out 
into the fields. But the masterful teacher shows him that 
the possibilities have not yet been surmised, and ‘leads 
him to substitute for the confident “ It can’t be done,” the 
helpful “ Let's give it a try.” Martin Anderson used to 
say, “Young men, make things come to pass.” The 
power of the human will has too litt'e recognition in edu- 
cation. It does remove mountains; mountains vanish 
before it. 

Can you not sacrifice something in non-essentials to 
secure a man like this? The ideal is of course the iron 
hand in the velvet glove; but suppose you can’t have 
both, which will you dispense with, the glove or the grip ? 
The glove is smoother, but in this modern current of in- 


will be strengthened; new ones will be more easily 
formed. 

7. The professional spirit will grow. 

8. School officers will have a professional advisory 
board, which they may consult on difficult pedagogical 
questions. 

9. The great external influence which such organiza- 
tion naturally exercises will secure due recognition of the 
profession, its judgment and its needs. 


THE TEACHER AS HE SHOULD BE. 


BY C. W BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


A careful compilation of the characteristics ascribed 
to the ideal teacher in previo.s addresses upon the subject 
shows that he must be affable, benignant, courteous, de- 
corous, exact, fervent, genteel, humorous, immaculate, 
judicious, kind, lenient, modest, natty, orderly, prompt, 
quiet, robust, shrewd, tranquil, ubiquitous, vigilant, wary, 
exemplary, youthful, and zealous. My subject, therefore, 
divides itself into twenty-seven heads,—the twenty-six I 
have mentioned,—an1 which I will omit,—and a twenty- 
seventh, which is thathe should beaman For, after all, 
that is about all there is of it. A person may have every 
one of these twenty-six characteristics and be a poor stick 
of a teacher. He may lack them all, and yet be the one 
great force for good in the lives of his pupils. During 
the war, when things looked dark and Artemus Ward 
was discouraged, he spoke a little piece on specialties. 
He said John Adams’ specialty was so-and so, and Thomas 
Jefferson’s was this, and Alexander Hamilton's was that ; 
but George Washington’s specialty consisted in not having 
any body at the present day resemble him to any remark- 
able degree. It is this quality of preéminence, of a per- 
sonality that dominates and compels recognition, that 
makes the ideal teacher. When you come to such a 
teacher, all the small measures that you apply to ordinary 
men fail. 

Take tact for instance. The youngest commit!eeman 
knows that tact is indispensable. The teacher must know 
how to get along smoothly. Boards of education like a 
teacher of whom they hear nothing. A principal, like a 
stomach, is perfect only when you are unconscious of him 
He reports that the teachers are excellent, the textbooks 
are giving satisfaction, and there is no need of any appa 
ratus; and the commissioner told him this was the bes’ 
school in the county. So he is reélected year after year, 
and if you ask any one in the village whether there is a 
school there, the reply will be, “‘ Why, I suppose so; the 
bell rings every morning.” To some people it is with the 
school as with the Indian,—the only good school is a dead 
school. You know this type of teacher; there are a 
great many of him. He is the man who is continually 
making his calling sure by making sure of his election,— 


his next one. ' 
Now what is tact but yielding to the whims of others? 


The average teacher must have it, because without it he 
cannot get along at all. But the masterful teacher does 
not steer himself sinuously about the edges of other peo- 
ple’s whims so as not to graze them; he teaches other 
people to keep their whims out of his way. The man of 
tact adapts himself to circumstances; the masterful man 
controls them. It is better to yield than to quarrel, but 
it is better yet to control. 

It is a great blessing to come under the influence of a 
masterful man. This age loses something of the mental 


fiber that characterizes pioneers because it is less accus- 


dolence, indifference, and conscious helplessness, it takes 
a strong grip on the oar to turn your school up-stream 
and give your scholars a purpose to live for. 

We want more of the Robert Browning estimate of 
men, not by what they refrain from, but by what they do. 
It is the Bible judgment. The man with one talent 
whimpered that he didn’t drink, he didn’t smoke, he 
didn’t swear, he didn’t play billiards; but the great 
Jadge interrupted him: “Never mind the things you 
haven’t done; what are the things you have done to 
make the world better?” And the man who hadn't done 
anything was “ done for.” 

A while ago a man was praising his preceptress to.me 
interminably, and I summed it up for him. “ In other 
words,” I said, “ she is a royal woman.” 

“Royal!” he exclaimed with honest enthusiasm. 
“ Royal! she’s more than royal ; she is empirical!” 

He hadn’t had the Regents’ syllabus in etymology, but 
there are boards of education that would rather have for 
principal a quack that a king. For what is a quack? 
Why, a quack is a man who makes up for ignorance of 
his subject by knowledge of his victim. He doesn’t know 
how to cure a man, but he knows how to flatter him. 
The edacational quack knows little about pedagogy, but 
he knows a good deal about making every member of the 
board in turn believe that it is that member of the board 
who is running the schools. And that, member likes it. 
[t is an unhappy fact that independence of thought and 
action is about the least thing a board of education look 
for ina teacher. You know the cities of the state pretty 
well; tell me how many of them would employ a master- 
ful man for a superintendent, if they knew it. I doubt 
if the Republican caucus would have united in Judge 
D-aper four years ago if they had foreseen where he was 
going to land them. Educational officials want a man to 
carry out their ideas, not to originate ideas of his own. 

Suppose we tried that in other professions. I go toa 
physician and say, “I want you to doctor my family, bit 
you must come to me first to find out what is the matter 
with them and how to cure it. You can mix and admin- 
ister the doses, but I will prescribe them.” He would be 
very likely to leave me to the tender mercies of Tutt s 
pills. Or suppose, again, I go to a lawyer and say: “I 
have acomplicated case here that I want taken care of, 
but you must do it in my way. I will explain to you 
what the Jaw is and how to apply it, but you can make 
out the papers and address the jury.” He would be apt 
to remind me that the man who was his own lawyer had 
a fool for a client. Or again, suppose I say to a clergy 
man: ‘‘ We have decided to hire you as pastor, but ycu 
will understand that you must follow our directions. We 
have here an elaborate printed course, giving you the 
subject of each sermon and prayer throughout the year, 
and the length of them, and should like to have the man- 
uscripts submitted to us for revision on the Saturday 
before.” He won’t tell us he would see us in Sodom and 
Gomorrah first, but he will think our chances are good to 


get there. 
Edward Thring wrote to a friend who asked adv ce: 


“My view is simple. The skilled workman ought to be 
allowed uncontrolled management of the work. Govern- 
ors ought to sanction his plan of work originally, and . . . 
see that the work up to a fair average is honestly done. 


No work can flourish over a series of years which is ex- 
sed to interference from local amateurs in authority.” 
When the teacher is as he should be, that view of his 
relation to the school board will be recognized and main- 


tained. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de 


spondence. ] 


rtment are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


TEACHERS WITH SOULS. 
Oa psge 371 of the JOURNAL of Jane 11 are the following : 


Supr. I. F. HALL, Leominster, Mass.: No teacher without a 


soul can teach a soul. 

Supr. T. M. BALutET, Springfield, Mass,: The great need of 
our echools is teachers behind our deaks who have soals. 

Supr. D. J. SNYDER, Reynoldsburg, Ohio: Paschology should 
be gotten out of the miad and heart of the child. 

Are the first two of these quotations mere extravagances, or do 
they truly represent the actual condition of our schools,—that in 
them a large proportion of the teachers have no souls? IE so, it 
would be well if our teachers’ agencies would advertise for ‘‘ teach- 
ers with souls.’”’ There, however, would arise a fine question for 
discussion as to what the soul is. Read Paal’s distinction, Thessa- 
lonians 5: 23, ‘* body, soul, and epirit’’; then read Daan Alford’s 
note on the passage about the swine that ran down the steep place 
into the sea. He says all animals have sou/s; that is what Paul 
meant by the “‘soul’’ ia his threefold distinction, —the life, the 
The swine lacked the higher element, the spirit, or ua, 
and so had no power of resistance and yielded to the power of the 
demons. Presuming, however, that no sach sub:le distinction was 
intended in the above quotations, it is nevertheless imporiant that 
it should be clearly understood as to what they do mean to express. 
Then in the third quotation is it meant that the teacher is to learn 
hia psychology wholly from his observation of the child’s mind and 
heart, without previous stady of the subject ? Something is needed 
to elucidate these expressions. ° . 


QUESTIONS ON THE PERSONNEL OF HAWTHORNE 
AND HIS FRIENDS. 


BY JAMES C. BURNS. 


Which of our authors were college men ? Which was not ? 

Which were graduates of Harvard ? of Bowdoin ? 

Which were poete, prose writers? Editors? Cullege professors ? 
Lecturers ? Clergymen ? Sons of clergymen ? Novelists ? Teachers ? 

Which was a physician? A foreign minister? A consul? A 
custom house officer ? 

Which were college class-mates ? 

Which was the ‘‘ glozified farmer’’ ? 

Which were reared in the country ?. in the city ? in town ? 

Which lived in Concord ? in Cambridge ? in Boston ? in the 
Old Manse ? 

Which was the poet of freedom? of politica ? of romance ? of 
conviviality ? 

Which was a poet naturalist ? A literary critic? A bachelor ? 
The lady’s poet ? The Bard of Boston ? 

Which wrote ankind things of President Lincoln ? 


Which wrote memorial ode on Lincoln’s death, calling him the 


first American ? 


Which wrote a poem which Mr. Lincoln deemed ‘ inexpressibly 


touching ?”’ 
Which lived on nine cents a day ? 
Which received his poetic impulse from a copy of Barns ? 
Which pleased the people rather than the critics ? 
Whose grandfather was a leader in the Salem Witchcraft ? 
Which introduced Carlyle’s writings to American readers ? 
Which spoke in allegory ? 
Which cut the cable that bound us to English thought ? 


WHO WROTE? 
AMERICAN, 


Zig-Zag Journeys. 


Hann Binding Shoes. 
Yesterdays with Authors. 


Woodman, Spare That Tree. 


The Old Oaken Backet. Walden. 
The Star Spangled Banner. Th» Rise of the Datch Republic. 
Come Forth. My Study Windows. 


Joho Barns of Gattyabarg. Norwood. 
The Shadow of a Dream. 

The Story of a Bad Buy. 

A New England Nan. 

Luck of Roaring Camp. 

The Wreck of the Pocahontas, 
The Man without a Country. 


The Raven. 
Oid Ironsides. 
Snow Bound. 
Salamagundi. 
Hiawatha. 


Swamp. 


mona. Scarlet Letter. 
My Summer in a Garden. Society aud Solitade. 
Guenn, Thanatopsis. 


The Chambered Nautilus. 
Old Clock on the Stairs. 
Mosses from an Old Manse. 
Letters and Social Aims. 
Leather Stocking Tales. 
Knickerbocker. 

The One- Horse Shay. 

The Village Blacksmith, 
Twice-Told Tales. 


Among My Boks. 

The White Hills. 

Oldtown Folka, 

The Gayworthys. 

Miss G ibert’s Career. 

Battle Hymn of the Republic. 
Kate Ketebum, 

The Story of a Dory. 

Biglow Papers. 


THE SCHOOLMISTRESS ABROAD. 


Teachers secure a place on the “‘ merit-list,”’ and then j 
“idle dreaming,” until some one dies or marries. Young girls 
going out from school take a number of successive examinations 
until their averages approach near to the top of the scale, and then 
do nothing, knowing that fate must sooner or later secure them a 
position. Teachers are appointed and no one is particularly re- 
sponsible for their appointment. The device is a sort of put-a 
nickel-in-the slot-machine. Sarely ward politics can do as well for 
us as an irresponsible machine. 8. S. 


HARVEST MONTHS. 


January.—Argentine Republic, Chili, Australia, and New 
Guinea. 
February to March.—Mexioo, Egypt, Persia and Syria. 
April —Mexico, Egypt, Persia, and Syria. 

ay.—Japan, China, Northern Asia Minor, Tunis, Algiers, 
Morocco, and Texas. 
June.— California, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Sicily, Greece, and 
some parts of Southern France. ‘ 
July. —The larger part of France, Austria, Southern Russia, and 
a large part of the United States. 


Dred: a Tale of the Dismal 


It is not often that we indalge in merriment at the expense of 
the profession, bat here is a letter written by a New England teacher 
on Jane 15, 1891, and sent toa Boston pablisher. It is well writ- 
teo, buat the epalling, punctuation, and capitalization speak for 
themselves : 


In loocking in your complete arithmetic I fiad yon hava the key 
to it will you please send me one [ am teaching am not used to the 
new beock think a key would help me [ dont now the price so if you 
will send it will send the mony right to you as soon asI get the 
book pleage send it as soon as possable youres verry respectively. 


AHEAD OF ALBANY. 


In @ recent izsue you commend the new plap adopted by the 
Albany Board for selecting teachers. I am well acquainted with a 
towa upon whose consciousness the excellence of such @ plan dawned 


August.—Germany, England, Belgium, Netherlands, part of 
Russia, Denmark, part of Canada, and New England States of 


America. 


September.—Scotland, the larger part of Canada, Sweden, 
Norway, and the north midlands of Rassia. 
Octobzr.—Northern parts of Russia, and the northern parte of the 


Scandinavian peninsular, 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 

— What are the daties of the revenue marine ? Under what de- 
partment is it ? Is it connected with the navy ? STUDENT. 
The daties of the revenue marine are to suppress smuggling, as- 
sist vessela in distress, enforce quarantine laws, and to see that all 
the rules for the government of ships in the United States waters 
are obeyed. The service is under the Treasury Dapartment, and is 
in no way connected with the navy. 

—ToR. P. McA.: The on our silver dollars stands for 
Morgan (George T.) the originator of the design. There is also a 
second ‘‘ M’’ on the same side, the initial of the designer. This 
letter is difficult to find. J. 


— Can you tell me how to know poison sumac, or dogwood ? 


BOXFORD. 
— Who is thought to be the hero of Browning’s poem ‘‘ Waring’’? 
JUNE. 


It is thought that Alfred Domett, a poet of considerable merit 
but of little fame, is the hero. 


— Will some one give the fall import of Jano’s spoech to Venus, 
Vergil’s .2neid, Book IV., from the 93d line to the 100th. Is any 
part of it ironical? If so, in what does the irony consist ? Partic- 


ularly explain the 94th and 95th lines. L. 
—ToT.H.L.: In some European countries the Jews are de- 


nied the rights of citizanship. Russia, I think, still denies the right. 
It is since 1871 that the Jews have enjoyed full civil equality in 
Germany. France granted it in 1790. BELLEVIEW. 


—Could you inform me if there is some sort of ‘‘ Retreat’’ for 
teachers on the Long Island or New Jersey shores, at least, not far 
from New York, where board can be obtaimed for a small sum, say 
$4 00 or $5.00 per week ? F. 

There is a ‘‘ retreat’’ for teachers such as you inqaire about at 
Greensfarms, Conn., called Green Cottage, after Miss Green, who 
had a achool so long at 1 Fifth Ave., and one or two others I be- 
lieve somewhere in the neighborhood of Asbury Park, N. J. The 
first, and I believe other such summering p!aces are under the 
‘* Working Girls’ Vacation Society,’’ which is the best source of 
inquiry. The Young Women’s Christian Association, No. 7 East 
15th St., can probably give some information. I do not know of 
any of these places from personal experience; but know at second 
hand that some of them, especially the Green Cottage, and others 
under the Working Girls’ Vacation Society are well managed, and 
good and pleasant in every way. 8. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


Madras.—The girls’ schools have increased in attendance 33 per 
cent. daring the past year, and the total advance in boys and girls’ 
schools is 32 per cent. There has been a falling off in the propor- 
tion of pupils in the upper primary echoole, where the figures were 
6.8 in 1885-6 and only 5.5 in 1889-90. 

England. — Oat of 12.087 head-masters, only 357 (lees than 3 per 
cent) receive salaries of over £300 ($1,500) per year; and of 16,308 
2200 (BL 000)” =! 449 (lees than 2.8 per cent.) receive over 
£2 average salary is £194 (about $670) f - 
masters and £82 ($420) for hand 

Italy.—M. Bodio, head of the central bureau of statistics, has 
published a table of statistics of the number of illiterates among the 
recruits to the army. As theseare generally obtained by conscrip 
tion, the table gives a fair view of the illiteracy in the different 
coustries. The only year in which Rassia and Servia were repre- 
sented (1881), the first had a percentage of 79 04, and the latter 
79.81. Of the states represented ia 1888, Italy is the lowest, 42 98 
percent. The per cents. of the other countries represented are: 
Hangary, 386; Austria, 25; Belgiam, 13.87; France, 10; Hol- 
ry German Empire, 1.27; Denmark, 
36 (in ; Sweden, . in 1883). The i 
Wartemburg and Baden, each (in i884). 

Belgium.—Jales de Barlet is the new minister of the interior and 
of public instruction. He succeeds M. Melot, and is the fifth to 
the 1884, last liberal ministry was over- 

rown and the department of educatio mad i 
that of the interior, 
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some years ago. It was adopted and the practical results ery - OUR BOOK TAB LE. 


ing to the present variety in the size and form of printing po per 
of 4to, 8v0, 12mo, ete. give little indi. 
cation of size; we shall, therefore hereafter, give the measure of bocks 


in inches, the number first given being the length } 


Tue Century DICTIONARY, an ~ 
the Eaglish Language. Prepared under the superintendency o 
William Dwight Whitney, Ph. D., LL.D. In six volumes. Vol. 
V. New York: Century Pablishing Co. Price, $10. 

We have never known such enterprise as that which produces the 
fifth volame of this magnificent work of reference within six months 
of the appearance of the first, and the sixth and fioal volame will 
be ready early. Such promptress is a notable exception in the 
issue of encyclopedias and dictionaries, which are apt to drag their 
slow length through many a month, and to have the dust of remote- 
ness settie on the early volumes before the last is reached. 

The Literary World’s comment will be fully appreciated by every 
reviewer the world over. Its critic says with commendable frank- 
ness. ‘‘A disadvantage to the ciitic, however, in such good speed 
as this dictionary exhibite, is that he does not get time to look 
around and equip himself with a fresh vocabulary of worda of de- 
served praise; he can only refer back to bis notice of six months 
ago, and declare, ‘ That is all so; only now it is more so. . 

No book has appeared for years that so challenged the admira- 
tion of everyone who glances within its pages. It is not only a 
library in itself, but it is worth more than several libraries in that 
it is all here, and yet so winnowed, classified, and presented, that 
cne need not waste time ransacking a library. Science, art, litera- 
tare, history, philology, law, medicine, theology, pedagogy, and 
everything else is here in the most condensed form, with the most 
classic phrasing, and suggestive illustrations. — 

Look for a moment at the word “ red,” its derivation and history 
is discussed in some four inches of space, and then the various 
‘reds’? are defined and discussed. There are 139 ‘* reds,’’ each 
carefully treated, and yet sach is the art of type and phrase that 
the whole occupies but three columns, or one full page. ** Reman” 
ig another word which prodaces the matter of volumes in three col- 
amos. History, art, literature, science, everything Roman is here. 
‘Sequoia’ is another word that presents a graphic account of 
California’s giants. ‘‘ Seriea’’ affords an opportunity to offer several 
scientific works in three columns of space. ‘* Sewing machine”’ is 
a revelation of the wonders of inventive genius and ind 


ress. 

PThere ia no padding; not a word, not a picture is inserted to fill 
out, but the most rigorous reduction is everywhere apparent, 
always for the purpose of making everything the clearer for the 
eliminations. This fifth volume runs from Q to Stro; of its 1,120 
noble pages, S, ‘’ that bloated monopolist of our English alphabet,’’ 
takes 716 (about 21,500 words), and gives notice that he will re- 
quire 860 in all. The Literary World calls this a plain case of in- 
equality to which our socialistic friends should give immediate atten- 
tion, it being obviously unjast that any one letter should have more 
space than another; poor Q has only 42 pages. 

Tae Rexation or Lazor to THE Law or To-pay. 
By Dr. Lujo Brentano. Translated from the German by Porter 
Sherman, A.M. New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 305 pp., 
74x5. Price, $1.50. 

America must be, will ba, the arena for the solution of the labor 
problem of humanity. It is an open question whether America 
can furnish the philosophy for such solution. These problems will 
never be worked out upon any so-called practical basis. Any 
treatment of any phase of these questions on the ground of the 
necessities or demands of the hour will be unsatisfactory. The prin- 
ciples upon which they are to be treated mast be determined by 
philosophy, and it looks as though we should have to go to Ger- 
many for our economic philosophers, as we have been for our psy- 
chological. Ely, Gilman, Phillipz, Gladden, and Andrews are 
doing good work from the empirical standpoint; bat we have no 
philosopher equal to the hour. England has furnished the world’s 
economic philosophers for centuries; but English is focused from 
the profit standpoint. The philosophy demanded to-day is from the 
ethical standpoint. Germany will probably ba required to furnish 
the intellect, while America furnishes the opportunity and the 
energy for the solution. We hail, therefore, the translation of this 
work of Brentano, with ita philosophy crystallized into principles, as 
one of the forces to be most prominent in helping America to the 
solution of the labor problem. ~- 


A Brier Frenco Grammar. By William Dwight 
Whitney. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 177 pp., 6} x4}. 
Price (teachers), 65 cents. 

The name of William Dwight Whitney is prima facie evidence 
that whatever he does in the line of linguistics will be accurate. 
That one of his preéminence devotes time and care to the prepara- 
tion of elementary textbocks in French and in German is most in- 
teresting testimony to the importance of these studies in this country. 

This little volume, bound in flexible blue covers, gives all that is 
necessary for the learner of the language, in concentrated, usable 
form. The arrangement of the irregular verbs will probably be 
found extremely convenient for reference, as well as for the learner. 
In a work where brevity was of the first importance, it seeme as if 
comparatively an unusually large space was devoted to the illustra- 
tive sentences and exercises. The importance of these cannot be 
overestimated, and in a book intended for claes use, it is probably 
best that each pupil should have them before him. 


Goop-Nigat Portry. Compiled by William P. Garri- 
son. Boston: Ginn & Cr, 143 pp er Price, 70 cents. 
This is not a new book but a reprint (Bedside Poetry 1886) 

under a new name. The selections are considered by the compiler 

to be useful in the moral training of children and appropriate to 

the bed-time hour when such instruction ia given with best effect. 
The poetry, though of a high order, is somewhat above the level 

of the average child's comprehension and ia better suited to 
children of a larger growth.’’ Educators will scarcely agree with 

Mr. Garrison that the compalsory memorizing of such poetical ex- 

tracts as a penalty for petty misdemeanors will either assist com- 

prehension to overtake the idea, or inculcate a love for poetry. 


or, How to Avorn LITIGATION, 
by A J. Hirschel, a 12mo, book of 200 pages, price $2.00 (184 
Dearborn S'., Chicago) is a remarkable compendium of jast what 
the teacher, as well as every one else, necds to know of the fanda- 


—, face of law from the popular and authoritative 


Votume XV. of Alden’s Cyclopedj } 
pedia of Universal Lit- 
erature, New York, Jobn B. Aldea, is now published, presenting 
biographical and critical notioss and apecimeng from the writings of 
eminent authors of all ages and nations, The present volume ia: 


clades authors from Miller to Nye, 
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mense body of cultivated edacators present. While at the North 
he could not always commend what was said and done in classical 
associations, he most heartily agreed with everything he had heard 
here, and he would wish that Northera teachers urged the study of 
the classics for their practical value, rather than because they were 
in the course of study. The coaclasion of his fine impromptu ad- 
dress contained these significant words > ‘* There is no other place in 
the world which is so lifting up the banner of educational progress as 
the South, and your own model state of North Carolina.”’ 

The following were elected officers of the Classical Asso- 
ciation for 1892: President, Prof. E. Alexander, Ciapel Hill; 
Vice President, Supt. J. J. Blair, Winston; Secretary, Peof. Hogh 
Morson, Raleigh. 

Friday night was devoted to amasterly paper by D-. W. T. Har 
ris, on ** The Educational Solation of the Problem of Civilization.’’ 
This was an elaborate and philosophical contribation to sociology 
and political economy, and no extract could convey an dea of its 
powerfal logic and continuity of deep and abstract thinking. It 
ought to be read and carefolly studied by every stadent of the age 
and lover of his country. ‘Tne keynote wa: the increase of city life 
from census to census and the questions affecting civilization. At 
the root of all improvement were the schools, and as education in- 
creased the creative power of man in all departments, so would civ- 
ilization advance and elevate itself. 

A resolution thanking Dr. Harris for his presence and contribu- 
tions was adopted by a rising vote. Papers on the following sub- 
jacta were not read for want of time: ‘' Greek and Latio for Girls,’’ 

rofessor Alexander, University of North Caroliaa; ‘‘A Pica for 
the Stady of Greek,’’ Professor Davis, Guilford College ; ‘‘ Sappho,”’ 
Dr. Harding, Davidson College; ‘* Whv Teachers should R:ad the 
Homeric Poems,’’ Prof. J. M. Horner, Oxford. 

Saturdays are devoted to recreation, but Satnrday night there 
were various short addresses on practical topics. Prof. J. Y. Joynea 
Goldsboro, described ‘‘ The Model Teacher’’ as one who thor- 


NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS. 
educational welfare of his state and country. He said the saccss- 
largest in our profession within the Union) has achieved such suc- of operations. 
hibit has increased its attractiveness. Teachers and others hive 
by Dr. Harris, U.S. Commissioner of Education; a lecture by Dr. 

It is said with trath that North Carolioa erects no monaments to 
people is well worth examination by teachers everywhere. This great champion of the public school, or to Calvin H. Wiley, our 
hundred members had enrolled themeslves in attendance. and closed as follows: “We will win, because the trath always 
by a covered way with the great Assembly Building, belonging to and storm and doubt and suspicion. The sun itself, as it rises 
and breakfast, sections of tne Assembly come together in some of for, behind that sun, as behind this movement, we may be sure 
calisthenics, vocal music, elocution, physical culture, popular science, whose voice has been the harmony of this world since the morning 

people here, was sung with enthasiasm, and tha discassion of the 
fine arts, drawing and painting, and modeling from the various average time now spent in the public schools of the country in this 
examinations of those competing for positions as teachers in schools to include eleven years, four months of each year, adapted especially 
the time until 1 20 p. m. is devoted to papers, discussions, ad throaghoat the state. 
desing the Christmas peoviens.. Eilis (Fac View), Fossell (WakeSeld}; F. 8. 
no undertow and no life hes ever been lost), pony-riding, and many Major Finger closed the discussion, advocating special attention 
vails, Two tothree wee's of this annually among teachers from all closing the gap between the public schools and the university. Pri- 
sequaintance with the college professors, heads of academics and gain of individuals, It is proper to say that this opinion is strongly 
by weeks of close intercourse. I should have added that the night popalation, the public funds are best used in lengthening time of 
who enjoy the dance may partake in the ballroom of the Atlantic, loges cleowhere. 
the art ofeconomy ? What this great body has accomplished has 

Classical Duy. 

Tho teachers strived Tuesday sight, Jane 16, by excursion Eben Alexander (Professor of Greek in the State University) pres- 
School for Girls, Greensboro) took the chair. The whole Assembly | ,, How to Make the Study of the Classics Poplar.” He said the 
dactory addresswas then delivered by the Hon. G. W. Sanderlio, tlesnake in a hole erectiog his head, and said they had to be walked 
Honor Dae the Teacher in View of his High Vocation.”’ De. San- Prof. W. Catlett (principal of the Cape Fear ‘Academy, Wil- 
political compeiges io the state. great foverite, McIver of Fayetteville read a paper on ‘' Preparatory Latin—Lead- 

It is the disposition of mankind not eo mach to live in the pres- four years, and end with Cicero or an eqaivalent author. Grad- 
the teacher for a glorious past and present, and the promise of a serves more time and attention, and its educational treatment is 
classes of pupile,—the plodding ox, the cbetinate male, the flery you explain the purposes of the study you gain their confidence and 
honor: The preachers of righteousness, the women, the editors, and troduced and ressived with great applause. He expresed his 
for if the pupil has stood on the Bridge of Sighs,he has been 
titles him to honor, for he trains immortal minds. The power of 
new. The spirit of the iconoclast is abroad; hence a striving 
our teachers. The vast potentialities of the fature who can fore- 
teacher’s work. Let him magnify his calling, and let us stand in 
his life-work ; let him ask no other bleasedness. He has a work, 
sults, in its importance and dignity. Happy he to whom teaching 

In the afternoon a complimentary sail was enjoyed by the As- 
five or a hundred passengers each, and go far out in the broad 

The night session was set apart for the president’s addrese, but 
ment of the address. 

After prayer by Rev. Dr. Dixon (president Greensboro Female | oughly developed mind and character. Professor E'lis, Fair View, 
- said the teacher must have gentleness. Professor Furrell, Wake- 
traced described The Model School Committeeman.’’ He must be one 


Harrell, an appropriate tribute for his superb e»ntribation to the 
The eighth annual meeting of the North Carolina Teachers’ As-|*¥® presidents had represented in succession the high school, fe- 
sembly began June 17, at Morehead. This extraordinary body (the male seminary, public school, university, college, and evangelistic 
In addition to pleasure and profit from th ial standpoint, th 
that its deliberations may have | Professional work has been of high po 
and among the attractions this ti 
. ons this time have been speeches and essays eae — Carolina as they would never have sesn her bat for 
e +4 . 
Talmage, @ very cordial letter of unusual length from ex-President can 
Cleveland)—the mode and reason of its powerful hold upon the| ber dead; she lets ‘the dead past bury its dead.” It remains for 
the teachers to erect a monument to Archibald D Marphy, the 
Assembly panrersgas in inflaence every year, and by the fourth day | first superintendent of education. 
of its two weeks’ session this time, no less than two thousand eight| Professor McIver elcquently portrayed the battle with ignorance, 
The seoret lies in the combination of practical and social features. | ¥'2*- Cheer up, comrades! Let us not be discouraged by delays 
The immense Atlantic Hotel, accommodating 1.400, is connected | °° defeats. The greatest reforms of this earth came through waste 
the teachers. There are various other hotele, and the town of Beau- | ©®°h day, wastes the radiance of the moon, and blots the starlight 
fort is a little northeast. Every morning, after a salt-water bath, from the skies, but only to anlock the earth from the clasp of night ; 
the many rooms of the lower story to witness practical work illus- there stands the Lord God Almighty, the Meker and Muster of the 
trating usually what has been discussed the day before,—classes in | "2'veree, from whose hands the spheres rolied to their orbits, and 
Shakespearian study, methods of teaching the ancient languag stars sang together.” 
—all of them absolutely without charge, ab open to ail. eon es The ‘* Old North State,’’ which is the patriotic hymn of the 
the annual fee of two dollars, after recommendation as a fit person a ; : 
for membership. Besides, there are rooms for the display of the 
schools, exhibits of wood and iron work aod mechanical drawio 4 : 
in North Caroli d stat th of i 
By 11a, m. we eoae hake te filled ah the Assembl le, and | *° sections whore eight months labor on the farm for white and 
| black were required. It is to be distributed as an official plan 
dreeses, and debates upon important educational topics, each da 
being set apart for special work by the executive committee, which 
’ 
and entire freedom for social enjoyment until night. Sailing in th : 
Sound, trolling in the Atlantic, superb ( is (Salem, Va), Capt. C. F. Siler (Holly 
other amusements fill the time. Everybody is expected to know : 
everybody else without formality, and the utmost good-feeling pre- jw hed high 
of the 96 counties of the state are fast making the profession a harmo- ° ; ‘ 
nious whole. Having attended for many years, I regard the personal bay 
preparatory schools, female seminaries, and state school officers 
of every grade as the finest feature of the whole, developed as it is 
oy tem of private schools, many of which are equal to so-called col- 
and those of quieter tastes a moonlight sail. And all of this is : . 
done at one dollar per day. Who says the South has not learned ton Bios of Rev. T. DeWitt 
been finely portrayed tLis week by the governor of the state. 
The First Day, On Friday, after religious services by Rev. De Crawford of 
Trinity College, the chair for the day was surrendered to Prof 
trains, and promptly at 11 a. m., Wednesday, the 17th, President |? h . 
Chas. D. Mclver ( president of the State Normal and Industrial of 
ob 
sang the national hymn, ‘‘ My Country, ’tis of Thee.’? Rev. Dr. - - - 
LL.D., state auditor. The subject of Dr. Sanderlia’s address was, 
“The I ta: at : : around, for they had the hole. These hard-headed North Caro- 
tad te linians need treatment to make them see the value of the classics. 
derlin has remarkable powers of delivery, varying “from grave to] . “ 
gay, from lively to severe,’’ and has conducted some of the most 
and anything synopsis of his address conveys no idea of his leg end to be Emphess.d.” Ho mate four 
points: That every child who stadies Latin at all should stody it 
ent as to look hopefully forward to the future, or pleasantly, though 
sometimes regretfully, backward to the past. Great honor is due 
still more glorious fature. He posseeses the cardinal virtues, one of . , 
which is patience. This he exhibits in his dealings with the four These 
horee, and the soaring eagle. Daspite his four steeds, he drives the |7°. ti 
chariot of the mind in safety. To four classes let us a¢co:d all ie, Mathonsl of wan ts 
Harr é 
the teachere. The public miad needs yet to be educated to the true 
importance of the teacher and his work. Many are his difficulties, 
beside him; if in the Slough of Despond, or Castle of Giant De- 
spair, there has he been also. The very scope of his calling en- 
mind over mind belongs directly to the true teacher. 
Not everything new is good; not everything is good because it is 
after the new and the layiog aside of the old. The progress among 
us in education shows how great should be the honor awarded to 
tell? Bat this I prophesy,—that nothing can keep the Southland 
down ; and in the uprising there will be seen the resulta of the 
his presence with uncovered heads as we contemplate that where- 
unto he is called. Carlyle has said, “‘ Biessed is he who has found 
a life purpose; he has found it and will follow it.’’ To which I 
add, Blessed is the work of the teacher, in its character and re- 
is a life-purpose, a life-work. And so let all the people honor the 
teacher. 
sembly, tendered by the entire fleet of ‘‘sharpies,’’ as these fleet- 
wioged vessels are called here. They take from twenty to seventy- 
Atlantic, frequently to Cape Lookout lighthouse, fourteen miles 
distant. 
the immense number of arriving passengers by special trains ia- 
daced the change to an evening of social greetings and postpone- 
Thursday, June 18, was 
Popular Education Day. 
) ; by field, said not only gentleness was needed. bat a quality that wonld 
on t P its Fa 
History of the Teachers’ Aesembiy, an take Nick’ out of a boy. Mr. E. P. Mangam, Ashoviile, 
ite organization at Waynesville, in the western mountains, eight | 
years ago, until to-day, paying to its eminent founder, Col. Eogene ‘who would come to encourage the weary teacher, uot to frighten or 


harass. Prof. E. E. Britten, Mt. Olive, spoke of ‘‘ The Mcdol 
Patron ’’ as he who always showed frieniship to the teacher and in- 
terest in his work, and was a frequent visitor to the school. 
A lively discussion sprang up in regard to a new rule for fractions, 
proposed by Prof. Jas. Dinwiddie, principal Peace Laetitate, Raleigh. 
[n the course of this he freely criticised the definitions of fractions as 
g ven in the arithmetics. He said they were absurd, for they 
did not hold good excapt for proper fractions. The definition 
should be, A fraction is simply a number made up of equal parts. 
The numerator shows how many parts are taken, and the denomi- 
nator shows how many of these parts ore required to make ‘‘ one,” 
(a unit). A large number engaged in the discussion with earnestness. 
The life and inspiration of the Assembly is in its energetic secre- 
tary and general manager, Col. Eugene Harrell, always devoted 
and uatiriog. 
SECOND WEEK. 
Monday—College Day. 

Tho number here is beyond anything in the history of the Aesem- 
bly; up to the present, 3,240 have been registered, from eleven 
states, chic fly of the South. 
Before beginning the regular work, Mossrs. Danson, Harrell, 
and Blair were appointed a committee to escort Governor Thos. M. 
Holt to the Assembly. He received mach applause, all standing, 
and then delivered a most appropriate address, upon the educa- 
tional outlook in this state as compared with one decade ago, and 
the inflaence thereupon of the Assembly. It may interest teachers 
abroad to see what an eminent man at the head of the placa, not of 
the profession, declares of the work of this body. (The present 
governor is probably the most extensive manufacturer and wealth- 
iest farmer in North Carolina.) He declares: ‘‘ Upon what does 
this Assembly expend its powers? First, in self-improvement. 
Each brightens hie fellow, difficulties are overcome, obstacles lev- 
eled, advancement is suggested, prejadices vanish, community of 
feeling arises, higher standards of professional honor are estab- 
lished, and teaching, as both science and art, advances continually, 
until to-day it occupies a social position unexcelled by any in the 
land. Bat its principal influence is exerted upon the schools. I[t 
is not too much to say that there is hardly a child within the limits 
of this state who has not profited by its labors. You are engaged 
in the task of uplifting to a higher plane the whole masa of children 
of the state. What is that, in truth? You are really building the 
new state of the futare. What effort to advance the civilization 
and culture of our people to the highest point attainable is compar- 
able with that which finds its glorious fruition to-day in the teach- 
ers’ assembly? During the past eight years, it has vivified in- 
struction, raised the grade of public and private schools, advanced 
the salaries of teachers, improved their buildixge, farniture, books, 
and methods. It has influenced the press to work the harder for 
general enlightenment, provided hundreds of teachers with employ- 
ment, knocked at college doors with the demand for higher acholar- 
ship, and stimulated the friends of the university to efforts for 
faller development. It has entered the halls of legislation and pro- 
cured the first enactment of the G-neral Assembly for the special 
education of women in the State Normal and Industrial School for 
Girls, just lovated at Greensboro. It has presented tothe world the 
spectacle of several thousand of the most cultivated of our citizana 
spending one twenty-fifth of the year in consultations for the public 
good, and in social enjoymenta, after the daties of the scholastic 
year, withoat one jarring thought, by reason of church creed or 
party belief.’’ 

The Governor's address was received with prolonged applause. 
The entire body arose at its conclusion and sang ‘‘ The Old North 


State.” 
Rev. Dr. Chas Taylor, president of Wake Forest College, then 


great pleasure at being present, and his surprise to see such an im- x 


took the theme, ‘‘ How to Promote the Interests of the Colleges of 
North Carolina.’’ He believed the people ought to foster the col- 
leges more and more. In Massachusetts, long ago, one in every 
two hundred and fifty of her people was a college graduate, and 
she therefore took the lead in education. The South was defeated 
by iron and steam and electricity. Northera men knew how to 
manage those forces. The most interesting p!ace I visit is Pratt 
[nstitate. There a young man who can make but fifty cents a day, 
in eight months can be trained to make two dollars aday. We 
need such a cullege. It is said sneeringly, ‘‘ You make science a 
hod-carrier.’’’ Be it 80; [ am glad that scienca can bring comforts 
to the people. We need not fear we will lowec science by putting it 
to practical use. College influence must oppose materialism, 
Prussia gained its power through the University of Berlin. Oar 
colleges must have money. Brains, buildings, apparatus, libraries, 
demand money. I have told our people, we must not stop until 
Wake Forest has at least a million of dollars endowmen’. Collegss 
must help public schools. I woald go upon my knees to beg the 
legislature to submit to a vote of the people a bill to raise tax 
enough to equip at once a thorough system in every hamlet. A few 
days ago, a gentleman left by wil! $20,000 to endow an academy in 
Lumbertov. I was as glad as if the college hadit. We must have 
ood academies, as well as public schools and colleges. I[ felt a 
thrill of pride as I examined the splendid exhibits in the rooms 
below this hall, from the public schools of Raleigh, Goldsboro’, and 
Charlotte. The cvlleges should get closer together; there should 
bea closer intimacy among their professors. Th y must keep in 
touch with the people. Oiiver Wendell Holmes said the education 
of a boy must commence before he is born. ‘This ia trae, but not 
as generally ucderstood Many of our best scholars havecome from 
humble homes. Ic is well that they be helped by colleges with 
great endowments. There is a tendency to drf: away from the 
people, which I have seen and felt for many yeare. ‘There is too 
much monasticism in the cullegee. We must co organizs as to keep 
very near the masses, if they are to be lifted; aod chey are as good 
as anybody else. Why should there not be a dozn centers where 
lee ures cou'd be given, and univercity extension work carcied even 
to gray-headed people? I am ia sympathy with the moral earnest- 
ness of the Farmers’ Alliance. It is a great ferment among the 
people. Bat if the principles of politic»! economy are true, an 
immense amonat is said and written which is utterly wrong. The 
farmers want knowledge, in all sincerity. We ought to give it to 
them in love and kindness. The colleges must be imbued with a 
Christian spirit. I thank God this is a great Christian state. Re- 
ligion leads along a narrow path, bat the broadest men I have ever 
known are Christians. The ox-cart has a wider guage than a loco- 
motive, —who will say it is batter? Higher iostitutions do mach to 
inspire healthy and religious sentiment. : 
Professor Crawford of Trinity College responded to De. Taylor's 
desire for union among the colleges. Pt He 
Professor Hame of the University of North Carolina said bis in- 
stitution had adopted resolutions looking to the university extaasion 
system. Lack of money was one difficulty. A demand for higher 
caltare comes from the people. From a tobacco town, | was asked 
to give eight lectures upon strictly literary topics. Thirty-five cit- 
izeas of Henderson have contributed to have the university exten- 
sion course of Je stares there. In Raleigh, there is a Shakespearean 
club, aad desire for lectures upon kindred topics. 

President Molver, State Saperintendent Finger, and others, con- 
tinued the diecassion, 

Oa motion of Prof. D. H. Hill a committee was appointed to 


(Continued on page 58,) 
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No Dancer From ConTacion —Brooklyn has ex- 
ploded the latest educational sensation. A citizen set the 
city aflame in a quiet way by announcing in the papers 
that the health of the children was seriously threatened 
by the use of clay in schools, on the ground that in the 
handling of this clay skin diseases and other physical 
weaknesses were taken up in a peculiar manner and passed 
to the next who handled it. So serious was the matter 
that a committee was appointed by the board of education 
to make an investigation. There was something so natural 
in the complaint that every one who knew nothing of the 
facts accepted it at once, and shuddered at the thought of 
the danger to which his own innocent child might be ex- 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, JULY 9, 1891. 


Nortu Carowina has a right to rejoice over having 
the largest state association in America. 


CAN a boy in knickerbockers be expelled for coming to 
school barefooted and barelegged ? This is an interesting 
question in Fitchburg. 


WE present this week as general articles abstracts pre- 
pared by the authors of papers read at the New York 
State Association by Brother Azarias and C. W. Bardeen ; 
a'so that of Hon. Stuart L. Woodford, to be read at the 
National A isce’a ion. 


Every teacher but one in the academic and grammar 
departments of the Flashing L. I. public schools has 
resigned because of the resignation of Supt. John H. 
Clark, who resigned because his recommendations were 
not given proper attention by the school board. 


Prin. Groxce E. Harpy of Grammar School No. 82, 
New York City, makes almost as much of his “ annual 
commencement” as the average college. If there is any- 
thing that will hold the boys steady in their course until 
graduation, it is the magnifying of the commencement 
season in this way. The program is printed in colors, 
aud makes an attractive souvenir. 


Mr. A. J. Morrison, acting superintendent of Phila- 
delphia, whose portrait we present this week, is one of 
the most efficient school men in the country, and is so re- 
garded by those who know him. He inberited good mind, 
good judgment, and a gift for hard work from his father 
Judge Joseph Morrison, Bucks County, Pa. He is but 
forty-seven years of age ; was educated in the schools of 
Philadelphia, graduating from the high school ; has taught 
in every grade of school in the city, and was for eleven 
years principal of one of the leading grammar schools of 
the city ; he was also professor of mathematics in the high 
school. When it was decided to have a department of 
supervision, in 1883, he was elected senior assistant. 
Since the resignation of Superintendent MacAllister he 
has been acting superintendent. He is ardently devoted 
to his profession as well as to all public interests, and has 
been honored by almost all the presidencies of the pro- 


posed. The whole thing was exploded as by magic when 
the facts were known. The clay is not passed from one 
to another, each child working his own for the day. Then 
it is replaced in a jar and thoroughly soaked in fresh 
water, and nothing is more clarifying than clay when well 
moistened. Brooklyn has come to her senses. The clay 
scare has gone where the Longfellow poetry scare went. 


Cuicago AS AN Exampie.—Chicago has a total en- 
rollment of 135,541 pupils, with a daily membership, of 
108,095. Nearly three-fourths are in the primary 
schools ; less than one-fourth are in the grammar schools ; 
and one-thirtieth in the high schools. There are twice 
as many in the lowest grade of the primary school as in 
the highest ; more than three times as many in the lowest 
grade of the grammar as in the highest; four times as 
many in the lowest grade of the high school as in the 
highest. But one pupil in 262 is in the high school. 
There is only one-sixtieth as many pupils in the highest 
class of the high school as in the lowest of the grammar ; 
but one-seventeenth as many in the lowest class in the 
high school as in the lowest of the primary. There are 
20,175 pupils between six and seven years of age, nearly 
one-sixth of these drop out before the next year; one- 
tenth of these drop out between the second and third ; 
they then drop out gradually up to thirteen years of age, 
when two-thirds of the pupils are still found in school, 
when one-fifth drop out ina single year. The next year 
one-fourth drop out. At fourteen years there is less 
than one-third as many children in school as at seven; at 
fifteen, one-fifth as many ; at sixteen, one-tenth. 


Boys anp Grrus.—-The Berlin tests of what children 
know, which have been given in such detail by President 
G. Stanley Hall in his Pedagogical Seminary, a three- 
times-a-year publication, present some interesting facts 
concerning the mental activities of boys and girls. There 
were some seventy-five questions asked of several thousand 
children soon after thsy entered school. Only those 
records that showed that the test was fair were used, and 
these amounted to 2,238. It appeared from these tests 
that boys have clearer religious concepts than girls, while 
girls excel in fairy tales. This difference was quite 
marked. More boys could repeat sentences said to them 
than girls; they could sing musical phrases after hearing 
them easier than girls. Boys knew rivers, lakes, mead- 
ows, forests, mountains, etc. earlier than girls. Boys 
knew zodlogical gardens much more generally than girls, 
but the girls knew botanical gardens better. Girls knew 
tempest and hail storms better, or were more impressed by 
them. Similar observations have been made by President 
Hall in Boston and by Supt. J. M. Greenwood of Kansas 
City. From these it appears that more boys knew the 
beehive, squirrel, robin, sheep, frog, pig, and cow, than 
girls, but more girls knew the butterfly, clover, elbow, 
wrist, cheek, and throat. Boys knew number more gen- 
erally than girls. 


HISTORY LIKE GEOGRAPHY. 


There is no longer chance for any difference of opinion 
regarding the teaching of geography by beginning with 
the schoolroom and yard, leading out through the street, 
neighborhood, town, county, etc. This is accepted, both 
from philosophy and experience, as the best way. His- 
tory will yet be taught upon the same principle. Instead 


of beginning American history with the Indians, the 
Norsemen, or Columbus, we shall begin it with the his 
t ry of the present school session. Children are at school 
because parents sent them and the teacher rang the bell ; 
the teacher is there because the school committee elected 
him; the committee buy the books and fix the salary ; 
the selectmen build the schoolhouse; the treasurer pays 
the salary, pays for books, pays for schoolhouses, etc. ete. 
Who are the committee, selectmen, treasurer? Who 
elected them? When and where? Where does the 
treasurer get the money? Who collects it? From 
whom? Who decides how much the town is to raise, and 
how much each is to pay? When was the town organ- 
ized ? When and by whom settled? Why so named? 
Where did the people come from who settled it ? 

In this way reach back to the settlement of America, 
to its discovery, to its relations with the other states in 
the Civil War, to the other colonies in and before the 
Revolution, to the relation to Mexico in the Mexican 
War, to England in the war of 1812, the Revolution, 
French and Indian Wars, and in land purchases, etc. 

On the way back in this historical study, look into the 
history of the development of all the principal local indus- 
tries, introduction of waterworks, building of railroads 
and history of stage lines, building of churches, biog- 
raphy of any men in the town who have been in Con- 
gress, or governors, who have distinguished themselves 
in literature, philanthropy, or war. 

While not claiming to have presented all the details of 
the plan, we have given enough to indicate what we mean 
when we prophesy that history, like geography, is to be 
taught from the present backward, from the near out- 
ward, attaching everything in English, Greek, Roman or 
ancient history, when reached, with their school and 
schoolhouse, through an unbroken chain of inquiries. 
Teaching history will then be the mere facing of an inter- 
rogation mark backwards. 


DR. ERNST RICHARDS VIEW. 


We publish elsewhere De. Ernst Richard's view of 
the National Educational Association. We give it space 
the more cheerfully because we have not a particle of 
sympathy with the plan which he proposes. He would 
make an association, but he would bury the N. E. A. be- 
yond the possibility of resurrection. The present Asso- 
ciation is the greatest success of any gathering of the 
kind, in any profession, in any part of the world, and he 
who strikes it a death blow would do the profession untold 
harm. 

It is always composed of those who are for the time 
ardent admirers of its work. This year Providence and 
vicinity will send upwards of fifty teachers ; she will re 
peat this next year, and after that but three or five will be 
left asa permanent force for attendance and official counsel. 
Thus every city of any considerable size and the neigh 
boring country has its time of transient enthusiasm and 
large attendance, leaving its contribution, by the law of 
selection for efficiency, to the permanent force. There 
is not a man of influence in the management, so far as we 
know, who has not come into prominence in this way. 

Practically every criticism of the National that we have 
seen, prior to this of Dr. Richard, has been born of sore 
ness because of the inability of the critic or of some pet 
of his to secure the prominence in the Association to 
which he aspires, but for which he has no fitness. No 
crank has ever secured any considerable influence in that 
body, nor can he while it is as at present, clearly a case of 
the survival of the fittest. In a small, local organization 
the crank can easily be elected a delegate, but when fifty 
people go from their own choice and enthusiasm for a few 
years, they are sure to leave as their representative those 
whom circumstances conspire to select as, all in all, the 
wisest and most efficient of their number for such activity. 

Its grandeur, power, and popular influence are due to 
the fact that it is not and cannot be what Dr. Richard 
would have it be, and that it can never be what other and 
self-seeking critics would have it become. It is what it 


is because the best of all conditions have made it what it 
is, and such it will remain, unless selfish interests on the 
one hand, or abstract philosophizing on the other, shall 


succeed in robbing it of its distinctive features. In that 
case, its critics will merely dance at its funeral. 
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CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions u school 
discipline, administration, methods of rena ete., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest. Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


181. Will you please inform me through Conference 
with Teachers whom to address, or what to send for, to 
Jind out about the Concord Plan in regard to the town- 
ship system of district sshools mentioned in the JOURNAL 
or Epucation of May 28. I would like to learn the 
principal objections raised to it. Enquirer. 

There are now no objections to the plan. When first 
proposed some parents objected to their children riding 
so far in all weathers; others, to their being gone from 
home all day; but the only prominent objection was the 
fact that some thought it would affect the price of farms 
if they had no local school. As a result, however, it 
tended to make the land in all parts of the town equal 
in value when the children could have the same education, 
no matter where they lived. There is now no poor school 
in the town; no neglected districts. For any special in- 
formation write, enclosing stamp, to Thomas Todd, Con- 
cord, Mass. Ask him to send you a copy of the school 
report containing details of the plan. 


182. What do you say to my leaving school for a year 
of study ? Iam thirty eight yerrs of age, and graduated 
from one of the best normal schools in the Hast nineteen 
years ago. Iamina good school; have $1000 salary, 
which is more than any other woman in my class re- 
ceives. If I can do so well, why not do better? I would 
like special work. There is Miss A. who receives $1500 
as a specialist in training school work; Miss J. has 
$1200 as a specialist in physical culture; Mr. F. has 
$100 a week for lecturing on . Now, what I 
write you for is to know what to take up, where to begin, 


what to study. 
Miss E—— 

Do nothing of the kind. You have done well, excel- 
lently well; not one in 200 of the women graduates of 
that school have done better. If you take up a specialty, 
grow ‘into it, do not get out of line for the sake of 
doing it. It rarely pays anyone above thirty who is 
fairly in line to leave the procession, the trouble is that 
the ranks close upand move on as though nothing had 
happened, and one must get in at the rear. Stay in the 
ranks and press forward as others fall out. There are a 
few women who are able to step into special work at a 
good salary, but they are usually women of marked ability 
in certain directions, who have made a reputation in that 
line before they left teaching. In such circumstances it 
pays a teacher to prepare herself for it. As to work in 
institutes, it never pays to leave good steady work for it. 
There are a few, a very few successful men and women 
in such work, but even these do not have more than two 
or three years of popular rage, and then the season is 
short. No, my advice is, stick to your regular work and 
your thousand dollar salary until you develop a specialty 
and know that you are to be in demand when you have 
prepared yourself for an expert in that specialty. 


AMONG THE SCHOOLS. 


[Editorial Correspondence. } 

Does the annual exbibition pay ? That is a question that it is 
easier to ask than answer. From the standpoint of the school it 
may be said that it does not, but from the standpoint of the public 
it may well be left an open question. Ina state of uncertainty as 
to the merits of the case, we visited several of the Boston schools 
this year. The Dadley,—Leverett M. Chase, principal,—invited 
its friends to enjoy the exercises of a class of boys in whom the 
principal takes rare pride and to which he gives himself with an 
ardor that one seldom sees. The walls of the room are covered 
with portraits of men of local prominence. The school garden is 
one of the characteristic features of this school, Mr. Chase being a 
prominent member of the Horticultaral Society, which is interested 
in arousing an interest in plants among children. There was mach 
original work on the part of the children, aod the masical featare 
of the program was specially attractive. The most noticeable 
number was by a child who did not know a word of English three 
years ago, coming to this country under the most disadvantageous 
circumstances. It was not an argument for the anti-emigration 
society. 

The Dearborn,—Charles F. King, priocipal,—offered one of the 
most elaborate programs we have ever seen at a school exhibition ; 
there were several dialogues and a fine display of the Ling system 
of gymnastics. The floral display was beautifal, there being upon 
the piano a perfect mass of bouquets. Here, as at the Dadley, 
each graduate had a bouquet, 

The Banker Hill School,—Samuel J. Bullock, principal,—had 


— 


@ strictly patriotic program, into which the children put the hearti- 
eat expression and patriotic ardor. Mr. Bullock impresses himself 
upon his pupils as few men can, and it appears in everything 
they do. That which made this exhib'ticn distinctive was the 
presence of Prof. B. F. Tweed, who was the principal of the school 
fifty years ago. We doubt if it would be possible to duplicate this 
experience. 

The Warren School,—E. B. Gay, principal,—had a program 
that was probably never equaled in its uniqueness,—it must be re- 
membered that the school is on Bunker Hill, and that it is named 
for the gallant Warren who fell in that memorable fight. The 
program was purely English ; it was a study of English history, the 
class being divided into groups, each group representing one of the 
Houses, and each pupil representing a ruler and reciting some char- 
acteristics of the reign. Then a young man who was master of 
ceremonies told what bearing a certain poem had upon that period, 
and introduced a pupil to render it. Thus the entire program was 
a review of the year’s work in English, and at the same time a 
decidedly interesting entertainment. 

The Brimmer School,—Quincy, E. Dickerman, principal, —has 
the support of the alumni more than any other school of which we 
know, the Alumni Association being always represented by some 
delegate who voices the interest of the graduates of other years. 
In addition to the literary exercises, which were rendered skill- 
fully and enthusiastically, the board presented the fruit of the work 
of the school in geography, and we have never seen so fine a display 
or so great an array of this kind of matter, and the artistic phase 
of the work was equal to the geographical. One room was set 
apart for the exhibition of the results of the year’s work, especially 
in manual training, and the handiwork of the pupils was truly re- 
markable. 

We could but wonder, after seeing these schools and being sur- 
feited with the amount and variety of exercises, if it was possible to 
find entertainment in the Hart School. But we need not have 
wondered, for Mr. Ham, the principal has a way of being original 
that makes entertainment certain. His program was interesting 
from first to last. He evidently realized that his exhibition was 
assigned to the close of the week and that the committee would be 
tired, but they were all there, evidently knowing what it means for 
Mr. Ham to announce an entertainment. There was a great 
abundance of the serious and patriotic, but at every turn there was 
some genuine humor, rendered in an artistic manner, so that one 
could but admire while he laughed. 

What do we think of the exhibitions? That depends upon sev- 
eral things. They are a great success, but the question remains, 
What do they cost ? The teachers must answer that for them- 
selves. It is a good deal to say that it was no bore, but a genuine 
delight to visit a0 many schools, 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Macon, Ga., is taking front rank edacationally in the Soutb. 

Falmouth Heights, Mass., is to have a summer school for one 
week, from Aug. 4. 

The Arkansas State Association surpassed all previous attendance 
records in its history. 

Women are to vote in school elections in Illinois, over which 
there is much rejoicing. 

Superintendent Cooper of Galveston receives a salary of $3,600. 
Go South, boys, go South. 
Great things are expected of the teachers now being edacated in 
the French normal schools. 

The Boston kindergartens are a great success, and four new ones 
are to be organized the coming season. 

Virginia has an association for the advancement of higher edaca- 
tion, which met at Virginia Beech on Jaly 7. 

Of the 3,646 members of the North Carolina Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, 3,240 were present at the last meeting. 

Gen. T. J. Morgan, D.D., has received the degree of LL.D. from 
Franklin College, for which favor the Indians should be truly 
gratefal. 

The Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good Citizenship issues 
its fourth annual report, which shows that good work is being done 
by the society. 

Philadelphia is very proud because of the praise that is being be- 
stowed upon her for the excellence of her display at the Boston 
exhibit of manual training work. It easily led all competitors. 

Theodore F. Seward, the brilliant apostle of Tonic Sol-fa, has 
tarned his attention to theology, and is the founder of ‘‘ A Brother- 
hood of Christian Unity,’’ which has received so much encourage- 
ment in this country that he has gone to England in its interest. 

G.o. E. Knepper, fur some time our Minnesota editor, goes to 
Santa Barbara, Cal., as superintendent, at a salary of $2,25C. He 
is one of the best educational workers of the day, and is going to one 
of the most attractive fields in the country. Knepper of Santa 
Barbara is first-class. 

Miesonri is doing more to advance her edacational interests than 
almost any other state. She has a new school law and a new super- 
intendent, L. E. Wolfe, who is taking a lively interest in all affairs. 
If his strength is equal to the work that he has laid ont, he will 
revolutionize matters in that state. 

The New Britain (Conn.) Normal School had a grand exhibition 
of its work for the closing day this year. The kindergarten, pri- 
mary classes, intermediate classes, grammar classes, and secondary 
classes, were all on dress parade te show the resalts of the normal 
students’ work with them in every branch tanght. The verdict 


was very favorable to the school. 


Supt. Maximilian Groszmann is making a great success of the 
Working-man’s School, at 109 W. 54th St., New York, It is the 
outgrowth of a free kindergarten, which started with but 33 pupils 
in 1878, and to-day there are more than 300 students. It is not a 
trade school, but is in the best sense an industrial art school, a 
manual training institution, founded by noble aspirations and de- 
veloped upon the “ creative method.’’ 


Massachusette has added $800,000 to her school fund; she has 
also appropriated $50,000 with which to buy the bonds in which it 
is to be invested, so that it has the best of bonds, and they are all 
at par, eo that dividends will be actual interest on the investment. 
The state has also made an appropriation for the employment of as 
many district superintendents as may be desired. It has raised the 
salary of the principals of fhe normal schools $200 each. Bat the 
best feature of recent action was the appropriation of all of the 
school fund’s income to towns of less than $3,000,000. This will 
go a long way toward improving the rural schools. 

Prof. J. H. Canfield, ex-president of the N. E. A., is to have 
charge of a new stady in the Kansas University; namely, the 
** Status of Women iu the United States.’ It will open with a 
brief review of the condition and position of woman in all countries 
and in all ages, down to about A. D. 1550. Then will follow a 
more careful study of women daring the century preceding the col- 
ovization of America, to determine what may be called fatherland 
influences. Women in America will next claim attention in colonial, 
Revolutionary, and early nineteenth century periods. The course 
will close with a carefal examination of the legal, political, indus- 
trial, educational, and professional status of women in the several 
st ites of the Union. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


SEMI-ANNUAL HAIR CUT. 
‘*T must have my locks shortened,”’ 
With a sigh said the ‘‘ grind,” 
***T will remove, when it’s over, 
Qaite a weight from my mind.”’ 


CHEAP. 
He—The nostrils are the cheapest features of the face. 
She—How so ? 
He—Two for a scent. 
A DIFFERENCE, 
Box—I say, Cox, you owe me five dollars. 
Cox —On the contrary, old man, you owe me five dollars. 
Box—How do you make that out ? 
Cox—Don’t you remember that I asked you for ten, and you 
could only lend me five ? 
COUNTERFEITS, 
Mrs. Jay—Do you believe those are genuine Suéde gloves ? 
Mrs. Bright—Maybe not. I tried them on at the store, so they 
are undoubtedly counter-fits. 


THIS AND THAT. 
“ Speckled trout, shaded pools, and running streams.”’ 
“ John Strange Winter”’ is, in private life, Mra. Arthur Stan- 


nard. 
The portrait of Christopher Colambus, painted by Antonio Moro. 
has been purchased by Charles F. Gunther of Chicago, for $10,000, 


William Dean Howells will spend the summer on the New Eng- 
land coast. 

According to the London World, no fewer than seven portraits of 
the German Emperor are now being painted by Berlin artists. 


Horace Greeley managed to get a position in a newspaper com- 
posing-room when he was fourteen. A year or two later his salary 
was raised to forty dollars a year, and he saved money at that. 

It was a lawyer in the “gypsy moth case’? who remarked: ‘It 
is net often one meets a man thus, with an axe in one band and a 
smile on his lips in the other.’’ 

Professor William Blackie of Edinburgh is one of the greatest 
living authorities upon Germany. This knowledge has procured 
for him the nickname of ‘‘ German’’ Blackie among his students. 

The purest and most valuable coins ever struck were the $50 
pieces once common in California. Their coinage was abandoned 
because the loss by abrasion was so great and because the interior 
could be bored out and lead or copper substituted. 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s new home in Samoa is just completed, 
It is situated on a plateau, about three miles back from Apia, at 
the foot of the mountains, and commands a magnificent view of the 
ocean. A wide veranda extends completely around the house, 
which is shaded by bread frnit and cocoa-nut trees and luxuriant 
tropical foliage. Mr. Stevenson is much improved in health, and 
works constantly on his books. 

Matilda Aston, the blind girl of seventeen years of age who suc- 
ceeded in passing the entrance examination at Melbourne Uai- 
versity, New South Wales, will try for the B. A. degree ; the subjects 
she has chosen to etudy for this degree are Latin, English, natural 
philosophy and deductive logic. A fund to pay all her personal 
and academic expenses has bven started in Melbourne. Her exami- 
nations were carried on by the aid of an amanuensis and a witness. 
They had a room by themselves, The amanuensis read the 
questions and the blind girl dictated the answers. The subjects 
were English, French, arithmetic, geography, history, physiology 
and botany. Ino the arithmetic she worked out the prob!ems by her 


own systems and then read the working and answers to the amanu- 
ensis, who wrote them out. 
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NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS. 
(Continued from page 55) 


consider the feasibility of university extension, through members of 
this Assemblv. 

Professor E\lis moved to appoint a committee to name the time 
and place for the special meeting of college professors, to form an 
organization. Professor Withers had seen such associations in New 
Kogland, and favored it. Professor Smith of Roanoke College, 
Va., urged the same action. It was adopted, and a committee ap- 
poivted of five members. . 

The night cession was suspended for a social entertainment under 
the direction of the secretary, and consisted of readings, vocal and 
instramental music, recitations, etc., by teachers and pupils, repre- 
senting schools from all sections of the state. The grand piano 
used was kindly loaned by a Boston (Mass.) house. 

At the business session, to-day, Prof. J. E. Kelley, Charlotte, 
offered the following preamble and resolutions : 

Wher convinced that the greater part of the vexation 
caused the discipline by is due to lack of 
. Whereas We felieve that the duty of instructing heads of families 
in the matter is the province of the sacred ministry; therefore be it 

Resolved. That we, the teachers of North Carolina, do respectful! 
overture the bodies which represent the different evangelical denom 
nations of our state on the supreme importance of family government. 

Resolved, That we| entreat these bodies to pass resolutions inculca- 
ting, this duty on the ministry and laymen of their respective congre- 
gations. 


Adopted. 

Tue sday— English Literature Day. 

At the beginning of the exercises, an interesting letter was read 
from Ex-President Grover Cleveland, acknowledging an invitation 
for Mrs. Cleveland and himself to be present at the Assembly, from 
ita officers and the officers of the state government, reciting the ia- 
terest he felt in its great work. his remembrance of their pleasant 
call upon him (300 ia number) ie the city of Washington, and 
referring to reasons which rendered his acceptance impracticable at 
this time, 

Rev. Thos. Hume, D.D., read extracts from a paper on ‘‘ Prac- 
tical Phonies,’’ by Professor Armstrong, Trinity College. Prof. 
D, H. Hill, Agricaltural and Mechanical College, read a thought- 
ful paper upon “ The Ethical Valae of the Novel,” referring briefly 
to the masterpieces n that department of oar literature, and their 
part in d-veloping the imaginative faculties and creating lofty ideals 
of human condact. Hia review extended from Sam Jones to 
Romola. 

Prof. L P. MeGeekee, Bingham School, read a fice paper on 
‘* Life as Dspicted by the Essayiste of the 18th Centary.” He re- 
garded the essay as the characteristic product of the literature of 
Qaeen Anne. The character-drawings of Addison, Steele, aud others 
were exhibited in a pleasing and modest style, 

Rev, Dr, Hame read a paper entitled ‘‘The Caristian Epic,’’ 
which was profound and exhaustive, being the product of a lifetime 
in this field, After describing Milton as a philosopher, musician, 
poet, politician, for he was Latin secretary of Cromwell, he p»inted 
out the need to study Paradise Lost, one book at a time, as if it 
were aseparate volume, and then connect them asa whole. The 
superb rendition of the satanic character, and its gradual change as 
the epic movement proceeds, was elaborated. No synopsis could 
yeti any idea of the mingled erudition and grace of this pro- 

action. 

The following course for the Assembly Reading Circle for 1891 
and ’92 was announced: Selections from the Tatler and the Spec- 
tator, cheap edition, 10 cts. each, in Cagsell’s National Library, or 
annotated editions by Austin Dobson, at $1 25, and by Thos. Ar- 
nold, $1.25. Parallel readingsin Pope’s Satires and Epistles (Mac- 
millan edition), Macaulay’s essays on Authors of the Period, aod 
Gosse’s Kighteenth Century Literature. 

The following officers for next year were elected for the Eoglish 
and Modern Language Association, which has charge of this day: 
President, Rev. Thos. Hume, D.D., University of North Carolina; 
Vice President, C. B. Denson, Raleigh Male Academy ; Secretary, 
Prof. D. H. Hill, professor in Agr. and Mech. College of N. C. 


Election of Officers for 1892. 

At the night session, Prof. Hugh Morson of the Raleigh Male 
Academy was elected by acclamation the next president of the 
North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly, Prof. J. J. Blair, Winston, 
first vice-president, and Col. E. G. Harre}l secretary and treasurer. 

A delegation of citizens of Asheville waited upon the Assembly 
and presented a propusition to hold the next meeting at that point, 
A proposal was also received from the Hot Springs. After much 
discussion, the whole subject was referred to the executive commit- 
tee, with power to act, 

Oae of the most important meetings during the Assembly took 
place Tuesday. It was composed of teachers of private schools, 
principals of academies and female colleges. Captain Denson was 
made temporary president and Professor Britten secretary. 
Speeches were made showing the necessity of a special organization 
to advance the interests of private schools, and a committee of five, 
with Professor Scroggs of Loxington as chairman, was appointed to 
draw up a suitable constitution and report ata subsequent meeting. 


Wednesday— Vocal and Physical Culture Day. 


Supt. E. L, Hoghes had charge of the program. Prof. Charles 
Mangum, University of North Carolina, read a practical and sen- 
eible paper on “ Gymnastics and Gymnastic Apparatus.”’ Discus- 
sion ensued, after which Professor Ellis spoke upon the topic. 
Pure Air a Necessity.’’ Professois Noble of Wilmington, and 
Wills of Oak Ridge, and Mrs. Mclver suggested the names of 
vee books for teachers on this topic. 

he adjourned meeting of private school teachers was called to 
order, and many additional names enrolled, making the largest sub- 
association of the Assembly. The constitution was reported from 
the committee and adopted, the organization taking the title of 
“The North Carolina Academical Association.’’ 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: President, 
Capt. C. B. Denson, Raleigh Male Academy; Vice Presidenis 
Prof. W. J. Scroggs, Lexington, Prof. I. T. Alderman, Mocks- 
ville, and Miss Mamie Allen, Newbern; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Prof. E, E. Britten, Mt. Olive. A regular program is to be 
arranged for next year’s meeting. 

At the night session an exhibition in gymnastics was given by 
Meesre Mangum and Argo of the University of North Carolina, 
which was highly »yed. 

Captain Denson introduced resolutions hailing with profound 
gratification the formation of the Southern Educational Association 
for the promotion of education, and pledging the cordial support of 
the Assembly, now about three thousand in number, and the largest 
assemblage of teachers in the United States. 

On motion of Professor Ellis, the resolutions were unanimously 
adopted, and Capt. C. B. Denson was elected chairman of the North 
Carolina delegation to the Southern Educational Association at 
Chattanooga, and Prof. P, P, Claxton to the National Educational 
Association at Toronto. 

General Chilton, general manager aud superintendent of the 


great Southern Interstate Exposition, to be held in Raleigh during 
October and November next, addressed the Assembly, and 
a vote of ccdperation in the exhibit to be made and meetings to 
held in ‘‘ educational week,’’ about Nov. 15th next. 
Thursday. 
On ‘County Superintendents’ Day” a hearty vote © 
thanks was poo Me: Mrs. Mary Hemenway of Boston, why has 
for twenty-five years, at her own cost, maintained for the white 
children of Wilmington and vicinity, the Tilleston Normal School ; 
also to Miss Amy M. Bradley, whose fine disciplinary powers and 
executive management have made the school eminently successful. 
Superintendent Peareall, Jones County, assumed the chair, and 
Superintendent Merritt of Chatham County (Pitteboro) presented a 
fine and well-named paper on “Moral Training in the Public 
Schools.” Superintendent Gilmer of Burke County (Morgavton) 
read a paper upon “‘ A Uniform System of Pablie Schools in North 
Carolina.’ A brief synopsis of this is given, viz.: 1. Historical 
eketch of the origin of public schools in the state. 2. Explanation 
of the subject. 3. Preparations to be made before there cap be a 
aniform course throughout the state. 4. A four months school in 
each district must be obtained. 5. The books on the state list must 
be used, to the exclusion of others. 6. Teachers in public schools 
have permanent to be derived 
a) by the teacher, (b) by the pupil, («) by the s 
é. Prot. J. O. Atkinson delivered an address upon ‘‘ The Teacher 
Oat of the Schoolroom,’’ elaborating the need of three things: 1. 
Propriety of conduct at all times. 2. Preparation of the lessons 
and mode of teaching the same before entering the classroom. 3. 
Panetuality. 
Superintendent Way of Asheville was elected president of the 
Superintendents’ Association, and Superintendent Sheep of Eliza- 
beth City, vice-president. At night, an exhaustive discussion upon 
“The Right and Expediency of Compulsory Education’’ took 
place,—Superintendent Way in the affirmative and Supt. Jno. S. 
Long of Newbern in the negative. The arguments were well put, 
the negative having the advantage of the rare oratory of the well 
known ex-mayor of Newbern. 
Friday—Musical Day. 
Before the regular subject of the day, Prof. E. E. Britten of Mt. 
Olive read a paper upon ‘The Teacher as a Citizan.’”” He showed 
that a teacher should be a leader in morals and exemplary in social 
life, given to soeiability and hospitality, honest and prompt in 
financial matters; in short, a man of affairs. 
After this, Misa Bettie Clark of Oxford, one of the vice-presidents 
of the Assembly, took the chair during a grand musical contest by 
the pupils of various female colleges in the atate, for a superb gold 
medal given by the Assembly. The morniog was devoted to the 
trial of instrumental music, and the evening to vocal music, — each 
to use music at sight, never before seen. An immense audience 
witnessed the trial, and at the close of the night session the judges 
reported in favor of Mise Krider of Saliebury, from Peace Institute, 
Raleigh, for the medal for instrumental ronsic, and of Miss Rad- 
cliffe of Newbern for vocal music. The medals were happily pre- 
sented by Rev. Dr. Skinner. 
Saturday—Parting Day. 
The morning was devoted to recreation trips to Cape Lookout, 
Harker’s Island, the Atlantic Beach, etc. At night a farewell en- 
tertainment of recitations and music was given. A committee was 
appointed to prepare and transmit resolutions of condolence with 
the family of the late Governor Danl. G. Fowle, a very devoted 
member of the Assembly, who died a few weeksago. Captain Den- 
son was made chairman of the committee. It was announced that 
Sunday would be given up to the Womens’ Christian Temperance 
Union, no trains leaving until Monday. 
At the request ef President McIver, » brief farewell epeech was 
delivered by Captain C. B. Denson, and by the indefatigable seore- 
tary, Colonel Harrell; and with the doxology this great body, the 
largest that meets in the Southern states,—and indeed, in the 
Union, —adj surned until Jane, 1892. 


ARKANSAS EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The twenty-fourth annual seasion of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
ation convened at Mt. Nebo on Monday night, Jane 22, with Prof. 
J. W. Conger in the president’s chair, and Arthur L3e acting as 
secretary. After prayer, the Association was delightfully enter- 
tained with instramental music by Profeasor Waugh Lander of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. This feature of the program 
throughout the session was one of the most enjoyable, and had 
much to do in popularizing this much-neglected bat all-important 
study. 

The president’s address was a review of the state’s educational 
progress and a summary of the things most needful to our farther 
growth. Among the latter he placed a state normal school, county 
supervision of schools, and a compact organization of the forces 
already at work. In speaking of the work of the teachers, he 
said: ‘‘ There must be a personality, an essence, which, like the | 
perfume of the flower, hovers around the object it beautifies, im- 
palpable, yet satisfying. This unconscious ioflaence which goes 
out from teacher to pupils must come from a heart made pure by 
patience and prayer, a mind made lofty by the study and contem- 
plation of high ideals. Let our personality, therefore, the mediam 
through which it is revealed, be pure and clear as crystal, so that 
trath can be seen without distortion.’ In conclusion, he said that 
the epirit aud energy which characterizes the West is infusing itself 
into our schools, and it will be only a matter of time when for virtue 
and intelligence we shall take rank with the foremost states of the 
Union. This mighty enthusiasm of the West, blended with the 


r devotional exercises and music, the president annou 
Pw ~ committees. Owing to the absence of several who were 
on for papere, the program was changed. Quite a discussion was 
indulged in over the causes of frequent changes in teaching force, 
especially in the country schools. Among the causes adduced were 
ignorance of the directorship, professional incompetency. low 
wages, and a migratory spirit. Those participating in the diseus- 
sion were: Professors Lane, Barnett, Shinn, Kimbrough, Edmis- 
ton, Vaughter, and Mieses Poindexter and Thompson. 

The next paper was by Superintendent Holloway of Fort Smith, 
entitled *‘ Supervision of County Schools.’ ? He advocated the 
township as the territorial unit, the abolishment of the district and 
the district boards, substitating for the latter a township board. 
He would provide for a county board by the selection of a delegate 
from each township. This board would be empowered to appoint 
a county superintendent, who, in conjanction with the board, woald 
have charge of the county fund, the examipation and licensing of 
teachers, the selection of uniform textbooks, ete. To accure effi- 
cient eupervision, he would require each township board to employ 
a township principal, and would also require it to establish a cen- 
tral high school. The advantages incident to such a system would 
be: (1) Efficient supervision, (2) the reduction of school officials, 
(3) the easy gradation of country schools, (4) the establishment of 
a professional grade of teachers, (5) the preparation of pupils for 
college and university work, rendering possible the abandonment of 
the preparatory course now so usual, aad last, (6) the economy inci- 
dent to more thorough control and management. — 

The next paper, on ‘‘ Expositions,’’ by Superintendent Barnett 
of Eureka, was one of the most practical and best-recsived papers 
read. In connection with the paper, he presented some of the work 
prepared in his schools, showing the devices used to preserve all 
collected papers. He advocated earnestly the preservation of occa- 
sional work from every pupil of all grades throughont the year, so 
that parents, by examining this work, may see readily what prog- 
ress their children have made. Besides, it is @ great stimulus to 
pupils, instilling in them habits of careful preparation and thorough, 
accurate execution. The exhibit work presented emphasized the 
value of such a collection, and showed, too, the many excellent de- 
vices and methods Professor Barnett uses in his schools to 
secure thoroughness and neatness. He was plied by ‘* doubting 
Thomases’’ from all parts of the audience as to the details of the 
work, and satisfied ali that in his hands at least a school exposition 
would be a decided success. He earnestly advocated the creation 
of a school exhibit from the country, town, and city schools, to be 
made at the next meeting of the Association. The discussion was 
quite prolonged. Superintendent Shion urged the adoption of this 
or some other scheme by the schools throughout the state, believing 
that it would awaken an interest which no legislation ever could 
eagender. 

Prof. J. J. Doyne of Sonoke read a very practical paper on 
‘© Formative Inflaences.’’ He held that no teacher is competent 
to instruct children who has not made a thorough study of the 
habits, disposition, and powers of the child. The order of develop- 
ment of mental faculties should be known, else the work of the 
teacher, as instructor in both knowledge and ethics, may be like 
on inverted pyramid. The teacher, too, must be a model, since 
bis personality becomes such a factor in the formation of the child’s 
character. President Jones of Arkadelphia College discussed the 


paper at length. 
5 The Evening Session 

was occupied by State Supt. J. H. Shinn, who spoke on the ‘‘ Or- 
ganization and Fanetion of the State Teachers’ Association.” He 
held that the state has the right to make attendance upon the state 
association compulsory, jast as she now makes it compulsory for 
teachers to attend county institutes. This association should con- 
centrate its best forces in the various departments of education, in 
order that the richest wisdom and largest experience may become 
the common possession of all the state’s teachers. Hence the Siate 
Association should bring together under compulsory regulation, a 
representation from each department of university work; of col- 
lege work, denominational or otherwise; from each recogniz3d or 
lawfal high school; from each county institute. Should there be 
any other line of work creating educational products whose observa- 
tions and experiences are of value in the term ‘“ State Edacation,”’ 
these should likewise find a place. In speaking of the compulsory 
attendance of representatives of private and denominational schools, 
he said that these institutions should be fostered by direct appropri- 
ations from the treasury upon the assumption that the products of 
these schools was not only advantageous to the state as such, but 
that it was of imperious necessity in preparing the agents who are 
to carry into effect that imperial function of government, the edu- 
cation of the masses. We need more to correlate our work, and to 
this end the superintendent spoke of his efforts to organiza the 
county examiners of the state, and of his intention to call a meeting 
of high school men at an early date. The purpose of this latter 
meeting would be to unify high school curricula so that colleges 
would have to do less preparatory work. Superintendent Shinn is 
an interesting speaker, full of resources, and thoroughly awake to 
the interests of the schools throughout the state. 


Second Day— Wednesday. 


‘* Compulsory Education ’’ waa the first paper of the second day’s 
session, and was ably presented by Prof. W. B. Toon of Morrillton. 
Statistics, experience, and environments of oar people were brought 
to bear in logical force to sustain his argument in favor of compul- 
sory education. The great school system of this country is the 
American stomach in which the floods of foreigners must be assimi- 
lated. Compulsory and universal taxation calls for universal and 
compulsory education. The state’s right to protect iteelf against 
the dangers of ignorance and erime is paramount to the parent’s 
right, when that right proposes to strike a blow at the state’s per- 
petuity. The discussion was vigorous and quite heated at times. 
pnw Woolverton, Roberts, Millar, Hagan, and Kimbrough par- 
icipating. 

Professor Parham of Little Rock read a scholarly paper on the 


culture and refinement of the East and cemented by the courageous 
honor and noble virtue of the South, will ultimately make of us an 


sae fortress against the evils that assail us on every eee 
ay. 


study of English Literature in the schools. He condemned much 
of the reading matter in our schools as utterly without value or in- 
terest. In the lowest grade, stories thould be read to the children, 
and as they advance in grades, the best juvenile literature should be 


Taugenichts, Adapted for rapid reading in advanced classes. 


Reader No. 4. 
cram him with ideas. Edgren’s Short Spanish Gram 
gent’s Short Italian Grammar. Joynes’ Folk and Fairy 


hardt’s Goethe’s Meisterwerke, hoo! 
best works of Goethe, Ke, For home, school, or 


delightful reading for young or old beginners. Super’s Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 


D, ©. HEATH «& 


SHELDON’S AMERI 
CAN HISTORY. “The child (and youn 
RE (0 | \ children may use this book) is not robbed of the right to do his con thinking. 
@ At last that dullest of all histories, our own, promises to become interesting.” 
Gore’s Science Reader. Contains short essays on all branches of sci- 


ence. Elaborate notes, with complete vocabulary of scientific words, Matzke? 
' s Hugo’s Hernani. iti the 
wants of colleges. Hewett’s Hermann und Dorothea. For colleges and high schools. Eichewdorfi's 


An excellent introduction to other German novelists. Bowen’s 


Modern French Lyrics Among other things, includes twelve re i i 
ba s, presentative songs of the Revolution. 4 
Earth building and sclar system. Intended to teach the papil how to and ‘how 10 


mar. Similar to Sheldon’s Short German Grammar and Grand- 
Tales in French. With notes and vocabulary, Ezsy and 
Arranged progressively for beginners, 


and with notes and vocabulary. Fortiere’s Corneille’s Polyeucte, First edition available for American students. Berne 
college; intended the reader acquaintance with the 


Q., Boston, 


ew York, and Chicago, 
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put into their hands, The aim at this early stage, aside from in-| Littl . 
terest, should be the inculcation of taste for reading. A great Been, 
mistake frequently made in teaching literature proper, is an at- ponding Secretary ; Miss Rose Gallighan, ome arren, 


tempt to cover too much ground. Few selections from the masters 


The night session was occupied by Prof. Wangh Lander who 


well studied and assimilated are of far more value than a superficial | delivered d ” i i 
glance at the whole list of eminent authere. In this study, subject abounded poe Why 
matter, plot, style should receive critical attention. The diseussion eloquence and power. : = 


was opened by Supt. W. L. Edmiston of Van Buren, followed by 
Miss Blake of Oaachita College, and Miss Thompson, principal of 
the Hot Springs schools. 

Professor Littlepage of the Batesville schools read a strong, terse 
paper on “ Perception.’’ The psychological treatment was excep- 
tionally good, being pronounced by Dr. Baldwin one of the finest 
papers of the session. It was discussed by President Roberts of 
Pearidge College. 


The Association is practically located permanently at Mt. Nebo. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ILLINOIS. 
The twentieth annual commencement exercises of the University 


Supt. N. P. Gates presented a well-prepared and logical paper on | of Illinois were concluded Jane 10, and to the alumni li 
‘Available Means for the Better Preparation of Teachers.’ This | added forty-nine names. The 
per was the subject of much favorable comment. Few men are | makes indispensable to college commencements, began Sunday, 


better able to do justice to such a theme than this Nestor of Ar-| Jane 7, with the baccalaureate address by the Regent. Dr. S. H.|sch 


kansas edacators. The discussion was hearty and energetic, being | Peabody, who delivered an eloquent address, choosing ‘‘Conscience’’ 
participated ia by Professors Long of Arkansas College, Millar of | as his theme. On Monday the graduating class nove. Ml and enter- 
Hendrix College, J. W. Parker of Paris, and Supt J. H. Shinn. | tained their friends in the university chapel. Their clase day exer- 

The night session was occupied by Dr. J. Baldwin of Hantsville, | cises abounded with wisdom, wit, and humor, and all the privileges, 
Texas, on the theme, ‘‘ Normal Institutes.” This was the central | honors, and responsibilities of a senior were duly conferred on the 
feature of the whole program. For clear, concise, simple state-| junior class. Tuesday the members of the alumni association were 
ment, logical advance, and magnetic speech, Dr. Baldwin has few | the hosts, and they are fast growing numerous enough to give right 
equals, and from the beginning to the close of his address the mem | royal receptions. In the evening ten junior orators competed for 


bers sat captivated by the discussion of his subject. 


the Conklin prizes of $60 and $40. Wednesday morning the Mil- 
itary Hall was comfortably filled with 3000 people, to hear the 


Third Day— Thursday. twelve orators who were chosen to represent the class in the last 
On the last day of the session the enrollment reached the! act of their college career. Of the 49 graduates, 43 received de- 


largest in the history of the Association. The interest continued 


grees which were divided among the different colleges as follows: 
Eogineering, 28; literature and science, 11; natural science, 7; 


unabated and the session will prove the most influential and far- : : 

’ , . and agricalture, 2, Six masters’ degrees were conferred, and also 
reaching yet held. The day’s proceedings opened with a paper by | 10 honorary degrees on previous graduates. Dr. Peabody presided 
Mrs. E. L. Holmes of Malvern, on ‘‘ Kindergarten Work.’ She) over these exercises for the last time, having resigned his position 


held that much genuine kindergarten work could be done after ihe 
child reaches the first and second grades, and enforced her point b 
an exhibition of some very creditable work done in her school. 


as regent, to take effect Sept. 1. His departure will be a great 
loss to the university which he has done so much to foster. 


The committee having in charge publications of the memorial 


volume of Mr. W. H. Ray have printed a number of extra copies 


t length by Mi 


and De 


ley of Forest City. The di i 
peeved, te Be one. Fand. The price of the books will be $1.50 a copy, and they may 


the treata of the sessiop, showing conclusively that for thorough : 

acquaintance with the various phases of practical school work, the | ¢ had by addressing H. W. Thurston, La Grange, Iil.; F. G. 

women are the equals of the sterner sex. Browne, 117 Wabash Ave., Chiesgo; W. H. Hatch, Moline, Lil. ; 
or W. A. McAndrew, 57th St. and Monroe Ave., Chicago. 


The next paper. ‘‘ Scienca in the Pablic Schools,’’ by Prof. D, 
P. Niehbolson, of Ft. Smith, was one of the best presentations of 
the subject the correspondent ever heard. Indeed this was the 
verdict of the Association. Messrs. Sampson, Eaton, Barnett, et 
al. discussed it at length. 

The afternoon session was devoted to reports of committees. 


NEW YORK. 
The Yates Union School at Chittenango celebrated the twentieth 


anniversary of its founding June 17. 


Professor Kenyon of the Syracuse High School has been granted 


That on legislation suggested that they center their efforts on two @ year’s leave of absence, in order that he may pursue his studies 
points only, County Supervision and a State Normal school. at Cornell University. His piace is to be filled by Prof. S. E. 
The committee on Education complimented State Supt. Shinn oxnSprole, who has for the past year been connected with the Pal myra 


his able management of the school interests of the State, congratu- | A 


cademy. 


lated him upon the organization of the County Examiners, and the} Principal Riggs of Chittenango goes to Watertown next year, in 
e of the law providing for six training echoola of at least| charge of the high school. 


three months duration each. They recommended the drafting and 


Miss Auna Duon, for several years connected with Prescott 


publishing of two courses of reading for teachers, and called | School, Syracuse, has accepted a position as special teacher in music, 


attention to the work of the two Summer Normals, located at Mt. | wr 
Nebo, and at Eareka Springs respectively. Considerable discussion 
arose over the report of the committee on nominations. The secre- 


iting, and drawing, at Hornellsville. 


Charles J. Little, LL D., who has for the past six years held the 
chair of history in Syracuse University, has accapted a similar posi- 


tary was finally instrocted to cast the vote of the Association for the| tion with Northwestern University at Evanston, Lil. As a citizen, 


officers named by the committee. These were W. L. Edmiston of 


Professor Little has so far endeared himself to the people of Syra- 


Van Baren, President; Janius Jordan, Mrs. Ella McRae, Jno. C.|cuse that he has been given a farewell reception by the Busiuess 


Mens’ Association, to which a thousand invitations were issued. 

Professor Underwood, who for some time has occupied the chair 
of botany in Syracase University, and during the past year has been 
pursuing special studies at Harvard, has connected himself with 
Columbia College. 

Principal Wright, for several years past in charge of the acad- 
emy at Watervi'le, has taken a position as agent with Ginn & Co. 

The Onondaga Edocational Council closed the most successful 
year of its existence with its fifth annual banquet, Jane 6. The 
officers for the ensuing year are: Principal Ballis of Manlius, 
president; Priocipal Barrett of Syracuse, vice-president; and 
Principal Kichards of Solvay, secretary. 

Miss Emma A. Asbrand of Chelsea, Mase., who has been secured as 
special instructor in drawing for the Syracuse schools, is at present 
engaged at North Attleboro, Mass. 


OHIO. 
Prof. C. C. Miller of Sandusky received the appointment of state 
ool commissioner of Ohio, and entered upon his duties Tuesday, 
Jane 23. Invitations are out for the wedding of the new school 
commissioner aud Miss Nellie Cornell Wilbur, on Wednesday, July 
1, at 4 o’clock, at Honeoye, Oatario County, New York. 

Miss Alma Simpson, one of the most popular and competent 
teachera of the normal school of Columbas, will ba married on 
Tuesday evening to Mr. Robert Watchorn, secretary of the Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania. 

Supt. R. W. Stevenson, for twenty years connected with the Col- 
ambus public schools, but for the past two years superintendent of 
the schools at Wichita, Kans., has been visiting old friends at Col- 
umbus, and was on Wednesday evening, June 16, tendered a recep- 
tion by the teachers, parents, and children. 

Eighty-six pupils were graduated from the Colambus High 
School on Friday, Jane 19, and forty-eight from the normal achool 
on Thuraday, June 18. 

MISSOURI. 

An event of much interest to Missuuri State University, re- 
cently, was the installation services of the new president, Dr. 
Jesse of Louisiana. The university chapel was. filled with many of 
the prominent state officials, business men. and school men. Dr, 
Jesse’s address was fall of sound educational policy. It showed his 
fitness for the position to which he had been called. The endow- 
ment fund given to the university by the last general assembly 
and the election of Dr. Jesse as president, have given rise to the 
sentiment that the university has now entered upon the brightest 
period of its existence. 

Missouri will send a large delegation to the N. E. A. at Toronto, 

Prof. J. P. Blanton, president of the State Normal at Kirksville 
bas been elected to the chair of pedagogy in the Siate University. 


MICHIGAN, 
State Editor, EGBERT L. Grand Haven, 

Alma College graduated its first class this year. Rev. A. F. 
Brosh was inaugurated president during the exercises of commence- 
ment week. 

Dr. H. Q. Butterfield has tendered his resigvation of the presi- 
dency of Olivet College, to take «ffect as soon as his successor may 
be chosen. 

Mr. Orr Schurtz of Charlotte, for several years secretary of the 
board of school examiners of Eaton County and the president of 
the State Teachers’ Association for the present year, has accepted 
the principalship of the weat side sc.oo!l ia Grand R«pida. 

Hon, T. W. Bayard of Delaware gave the annaal address to the 
graduating law students at the S:ate University, and Pres. D. C. 


TELEGRAMS AND LETTERS 


this office in response to ten thousand personal letters which we are sending out to school authorities in all parts 
of the United States. The calls for teachers embrace every grade and kind of position, Superintendency, High 
School Principalship, Assistant in High School, Grammar, Intermediate and Primary teachers, College positions 
in Latin and other languages, Mathematics, Sciences, Literature, etc. Special teachers of Writing, Music, Draw- 
ing, Elocution, Commercial Branches, Kindergarten and Military Tactics. Some of the more difficult to find 
candidates for are as follows: Southern Superintendency, salary, $1,500, southerner wanted, graduate of a univer- 
sity with normal training, an excellent field for the right man. A High School Principalship, $1,200, in a western 
state, man between twenty-seven and thirty; must be a college graduate and able to teach the higher branches and 
good in dicipline. A High School Assistant who is strong in sciences, salary, $900; special teacher of French 
and German for High School, one who can teach by the conversational methods, $750. High School Principal in 
one of the middle states; a man who can teach O R Latin and Sciences, a college graduate, one 
specially strong in discipline. A High School F teacher who can teach cooking, also a High 
School Assistant who can teach sewing. In the Grammar, Intermediate and Primary Grades and Assistantships 
in High School we have ten times as many places as we have teachers. The demand for thoroughly equipped 
teachers of experience is far greater than the supply. We can guarantee a position to all such teachers who 
register with us. A college President has asked us to find a musical director, salary, from $1,200 to $1,800, must 
be a man of the very highest musical reputation and first-class experience ; failing to find such an one, a lady, who 
is a first class vocalist, is desired Another college has sent us notices of a vacancy in History at $2,000, and 
another in Geology at $2,000. First-class candidates for such openings are hard to be found. A Southern school 


has applied to us for a man to teach Manual Training, at a salary of $500 or $600. . 
These are a few of the most difficult positions to find candidates for that have come to us directly from 


employers within the last few days. If you wish a better place we shall be 
glad to hear from you soon, and to have you write us fully in your first letter 


of your needs. 


ORVILLE BREWER, 


Address 


TEACHERS 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
7O Dearbora St... Chicago. 
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Gilman of Johns Hopkins gave the commence- 
ment address. The graduates number 600 in all 
departments. 

Prin. J. O. Reed of East Saginaw | High School 
resigns, after several years of very successfal work, 
to accept the high honor of a Harvard scholarship 

Newberry Hall, the beautiful new building of 


the Students’ Christian Association at Aun Arbor, | 


was formally opened and dedicated Sunday, Jane 
21. Mre.J S. Newberry of Detroit was the most 
liberal donor, giving about half the entire cost. 
A dedication ode was written by Prof. F. N. Scott, 
and an address delivered by Pres. James B. Angell. 


KANSAS. 


At the first annual commencement of the Frank- 
lin County schools which took place in Ottawa 
there were over forty graduates. ; 

Superintendent Smith of Ottawa and Superin- 
tendent Farrington of Paola have been uoani- 
mously re-elected. 

Mr. J. A. May has resigned the priocipalship 
of the Lawrence High School to enter the profes- 
sion of law. Mr. W. H. Johnson has been elected 
to the vacancy. 

Mr. A. P. Warrington of Manhattan succeeds 
Mr. Chedister in the Concordia schools. 

At Abiline 150 ballots have been taken for su- 
perintendent without an election. 

Sapt. B. T. Davis of Atchison has resigned. His 
successor has not been elected. 

Mr. E. T. Hand, principal of the Parsons High 
School, has been elected to the superintendency of 
the Eureka schools. 

Mrs. Ella W. Brown graduated in the Law De- 
partment of the State University lasi month. She 
is the first woman to graduate from this department, 


_and will practice with her husband at Holten. 


The graduates from the State University are 
52; Ottawa University, 14; Topeka High School, 
34; Lawrence High School, 46; Ottawa High 
School, 15; Emporia High School, 18; Pittsburg 
High Schoo), 5; Hayes City High School, 13; 
Nortonville High School, 5 

Kansas teachers will go to Toronto from Chi- 
cago over the Grand Trunk road. 

MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, Gko. E. KN&SPPER, Winona. 

There are at this time sixty teachers in the 
employ of the Winona school board. Forty- 
eight of these are either college or normal grada- 
ates. Oualy seven of the present teaching force 
have been in the employ of the board ten years or 
more. Two have seen fourteen years of c ntinu- 
ous service in their present places while twenty 
has not yet completed their second year’s work. 

Miss Electa A. Sylvester, a recent graduate of 
the Winona State Normal School, enters upon 
the laudable undertaking of winning the prize of a 
year’s musical education at the Boston Conserva- 
tory of Music, which has been offered for securing 
one thousand enbscribers to the Ladies’ Home 


Journal, Miss Sylvester is a teacher of some 


‘experience and she starts upon this work with a 
determination to win. ‘ 

The Plainview News writes up the Plainview 
‘schools in great shape. It devotes over a column 
‘tothem. Following are some of the points em- 
' phaeizad: Last year there were only four cases of 
tardiness in all the departments, this year but 
three. In the bigh school there has not been a 
\ease of tardiness for three years. The enrollment 
‘of the high school is 18% per cent. of the total 
enrollment. Last year the pupils of these schools 
received 350 state certificates in their final ex- 
aminations. The primary room in these schools 
has been taught by Miss R sdding during the past 
twenty years. There are 400 volumes in the 
library. The Athenian Society of these schools 
pays $20 a year for periodicals. The present 
| corps of teachers have been reélected. Prof. 
J. A. Vandyke is the principal. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Professor Jackson of the c.air of civil engin- 
eering, and Profe*sor White of the chair of geology, 
State University, have both handed in their resig- 
nations; bat throngh the earnest request of the 
board of regents, the latter was withdrawn. 

The Fairmont Normal School closed the year 
with a class of 12, and an enroliment the largest in 
its history. Prof. J. H. Roemer seems to be the 
right man in the right place. The outlook for 
next year is very promising. 

West Liberty normal closed Jane 15, with a 
class of 10, and a larger enrolment than ever 
before. Prof. R. A. Armstrong, who has been so 
ably conducting it for several years will resign this 
year to engage in the practiceof law. His retire- 
ment is very unfortunate at this time. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


One of the very pointed discussions at the Waldo 
County Teachers’ Association was ‘‘ The Evils of 
Modern Edueation,’’ and ‘‘ How much of the Rea- 
son of Things should Papils taking Fractions be Ex- 
pected to Give ?’’ was answered, ‘‘ Just as much as 
the mind is able to grasp.’’ The papers brought 
about discussion, and the interest was excellent 
** How Increase the Namber of Graduates in our 
Schools’? was answered, ‘‘ By convincing them it 
is for their best interest to take a systematic 
course of study and complete it. Unfinished work 
of any kind hasa bad tendency. Pupils are too 
much ia a harry to fiaish school work and get out 
into life’’ Another question of difference was, 
‘* Should the Committee or Teachers Conduct Ex- 
aminations ?’’ 

The venerable Dr. Hanson, principal of Coburn 
Classical Institute, Watertown, is sometimes 
obliged to hear recitations at his home on account 
of ill-health. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Submaster of the Nashua high scbool, S. C. 
Bartlett, J:., aon of Rey. S. C. Bartlett, president 
of Dartmouth College, will not teach after the 


of the present but will enter a 
theological seminary in the fall. 

The school board of Dover is reported to be con- 
sidering a proposition to bay a number of bicycles 
for the use of bigh schoo! pupils who live outside 
the city limits. 

Sub-master S. C. Bartlett, Jr., of the Nashua 
High School, has resigned his position, and will 
devote his time to the study of theology. 

Nashaa is to have atraining school for teachers, 
in accordance with the recent vote of the school 
board. 

Hon. H. B. Perkins of New York City walked 
into the Dover High School, a few days ago, and 
stated that he wished to give $25 in gold to the 
pupil who, in the opinion of the class of ’91, had 
proved the most worthy during the four-years 
course. The class at once voted unanimously that 
Miss Nettie Ham was entitled to the gift. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Almost every city and town in the state has 
graduated classes from high and grammar schools 
during the past few weeks. The programs of 
every one of these have been a credit to the classes 
and the instructors. The JOURNAL OF EpUCcA- 
TION regrets that pressing lack of space forbids 
indiyidual acknowledgement. 

Few things have been more unsatisfactory than 
the way in which Principal John A. O Keefe, of 
Lynn high echool has failed of a re-election. He 
is a fiae teacher, and ‘‘ erred on virtue’s side’’ in 
the high echool drill matter, but, nevertheless pre} - 
udice seems to have counted for more than merit 
in his case. 

Educational conditions show signs of improve- 
ment in western Maesachusetts under district 
supervision. The Cheshire high schoo] had very 
interesting exercises of graduation the evening of 
June 25, reflecting great credit upon Miss Bollen, 
teachers, and a class of five. A large audience 
witnessed the exercisee. Superintendent Ingalls 
gave an address of welcome. Chairman Deane 
awarded the diplomss, and Agent Fletcher made 
an address. 

On Friday of last week Superintendent San- 
born and Agent Fletcher held a teacher's meeting 
at Richmomd. The schoolhouses in this town are 
in good condition, and increased interest in the 
echools is manifest. 

The Boston Normal School of Gymnastics offers 
an admirable outline of instraction for those desir- 
ing to fit themselves to conduct physical training 
after the Swedish, or Ling system. Dr. Claes J. 
Enebuske, as principal, will lecture and condact 
the exercises in applied anatomy and physiology 
and the theory and practice of Swedish pedagog- 
ical and medical gymnastics. The other ins'ructors 
are Emma L. Call, systematic anatomy and phys- 
iology, hygiene and pathology, and C. O. ais 
Collin, practical gymnastics. Daan H P. Bow- 
ditch and W. M Conant of the Harvard Medical 
School, and KE. M. Hartwell, director of physical 
training in the Boston schools, have been secured 
for additional lectures. 

The Westfield Normal School had an unusually 


attractive commenc.ment season. Principal 
Greenough is at his best at Westfisid. His expe- 
rierce at the Rhode Island Normal School and as 
president of the Agricultural College, has fitted 
him to do a good work in the school where he did 
his first normal school teaching. The school has 
always been fortanate in its assistant teachers. 
All of the exercises this year were extra good, the 
eesays being upon practical school themes, all fac- 
ing reforms; bat the great attraction was the for- 
mal address by Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, who 
spoke with her accustomed ease, fervency, and 
wisdom. 

Framingham Normal School’s graduating exer- 
cises were overshadowed by the meeting of the 
Triennial Association held the same week. The 
school was never in 80 good a condition, its grad- 
uates were never in such demand, and its alumnze 
are booming its interests in many ways. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport Board of Education has created the 
new office of ‘‘superindent of school buildings.” 

The Nathan Hale grammar school, of New Lon- 
don, was dedicated on Jane 26, when addresses 
were made by the Hon. C. D. Hine, May. r Tin- 
ker, and others. Mr. C. B. Jennings has been 
appointed principal of the new echool. 

Asa result of its first year’s effort, the Yale 
Alumni Fand Association pledges the sum of 
$16 630.08 available Jan. 1st, 1892. The contribu- 
tione of the 385 members of the association are 
applicable to any uses of the university, but pref. 
erably to general university purposes. 

Samuel Holdredge, teacher at Lantern Hill, has 
won many commendations on account of his excel- 
lent school. 

Mr. E. F. Bigelow of Colchester has been giving 
the students of Bacon Academy a series of instruct- 
ive talks on Botany and Gaology. 

Commencement exercises at Bacon Academy 
Colchester, were held June 23. 

Lawrence Academy, Groton, commemorated ita 
98th anniversary this summer. 

Norwich schools have been doing good work in 
foe under instruction of Miss Mary Josephine 

ite. 

Principal G. F. Jewett, of Putnam high school, 
having resigned, an effort is being made to secure 
the services of Principal F. E. Burnette, of Reed’s 
Ferry, N. H., at one time principal of the school. 

The Hartford board of school visitors met ia 
Wethersfield, recently, to select a site for a new 
high school, a daty devolving upon the Hartford 
board, as the local citizens and school board were 
usable to reach a satisfactory agreement ian the 
matter. 

The pupils of the Bridgeport High School on 
Tuesday morning, June 16 most agreeably sur- 
prised their principal, Mr. J. D. Bartley, with the 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Ir you ARE NERVOUS, 
and cannot sleep, try it. 


Established in 1884. 


Positions filled, 2300. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST.. 


CHICAGO. 
Seeks Teachers who are 


DRUM-BEATS! DRUM-BEATS! 


What does this mean ? A new game on the Civil 
War. Every teacher who uses it saya ‘‘ It is just 
what I want.’’ Price, 50 cents. 

C. R. Grow & Co., Pablishers, 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. St. Paul, Minn. 
beantifal and valuable volume” “It is simple, handy, and Incid” | OF LEARNING & 


—Christian at Work. 


—Newark Advertiser. 


Our Common Birds 


AND 


How to Know Them 


By JOHN 


B. GRANT. 


“With the fine illustrations, and the simple and comprehensive text, there 
is no excuse for the lover of birds to remain in ignorance of all the infor- 


mation he needs.” 


Mr. Grant has performed his task in a thorough and fasci- 


nating manner, and his book is not only useful, but is delightful reading. ” 


— Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of $1.50, net. 


CHARLES 
743-7 


SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


45 Broadway, New York. 


persons havirg no 
knowledge of any short- 
hand can teach the art 
to themselves and oth- 
ers as thoroughly as any 
expert short-hand teach- 
er or writer can. All Selectionof { 
low directions given in 
Haven’s “Companion,” 
purchasers of which are 
entitled also to com- 
plete course by mail. 


SHORT-HAND & TYPEWRITING are described in full in “The 
Short-hand Teacher’s Companion,” a treatise prepared especially to ena- 
ble ALL teachers to qualify ALL their students—dull ones included—for 
office short-hand positions in ONE to 
chapter {Qc. Afew of Haven’s aids for teachers and home students are: 
that i a‘ words actual court testimony, also counted and numbered, { Oc; 
s needed is to fol $8 words actual convention report, counted and numbered, { Qc; 
aven’s eacher’s Business Letter Book,11 days,short-hand and key, { Oc; 
Haven’s easily joined short-hand vowels, applicable to any system, { Oc; 
aven's completes self-teaching short-hand lessons, entire theory, 
Above, ordered at one time, 50¢ a 


ut nothing else. rt Vv ‘3 
Room 


TEACHING 


THREE months. Introductory 


COOK COTNTY NORMAL SCHOOL, Chicago. 


FRANCIS W. PARKER. Principal. 
Fully equipped for the professional training 
f Teachers. 
For particulars address 
FRANCIS W. PARKER, 
eow 3t Englewood, Iil. 


WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, 


OXFORD, OHIO. 
Miss LEILA Ss. McKEE, Principal. 
Thirth seventh year opens September 9th, 1891. 
Full Academic and Seminary Courses. Complete 
courses in Music, Elocution and Art. Students fitted 
for best Kastern Colleges. Labratory work in 
Sciences. Library. 5,000 volumes. Large new build 
ing in course of construction. Steam heat; electric 
light; unsurpassed location. Terms, $130 per year. 


Privilege of Lectures, Museum, Apparatus, in 
Vanderbilt University. 38 large buildings. 30 
officers 418 pupils from 20 States. Highest ad- 


bi 


vantages in Music, Art. Calisthenics, Health, Accessi- 
Pres., NASHVILLE. TENN. 


Nashville College roa 
Young Ladies. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
ed; increased o rtunities f 4 
ough education poune — 
Thirty third year begins September 16, 1291. 
10t Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 


ERMONT ACADEMY Saxton’s Ri 
A first-class boarding *school for both’ 
ghtful location, seven large buildings, two labora- 


REGISTER with the 
NRW ENG. BUREAU OF RDUCATION, 


Orcurt, Mgr. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicines, 


tories, gymnasium military drill. Four 
> ears cou 
Prepares for any college. New music eouree of three 


| ASENTS make 100 PER CENT and win $74.8 CASH Prizes 
Sample free. Territory. Dr. Bridgman, 375 B way, N. Vv 


ears. Thirteen teachers. New libra i 
lite, helpful and healthful. The best school peur tan 
and girl. Address the Principal, ° 


CONNECTICUT 
NORMAL - TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for persons wh h 
in the public schools of the State. inne 


THE FALL TERM 
Sept ' begins the first Tuesday of 


EXAMINATIONS.—Examinations are held in 
different parts of the state in July and August, and 
at the Normal Schools on the first day of the term. 
Dates and places of examinations will be sent on ap- 
plication toC. D Hing, Secretary, Hartford. 

ADMISSION.—A person must be at least 16 

rammar Cried States History, 
Ss 
ing. and|Spelling; but 

A DIPLOMA from a College, High School 
Academy, or a State Certific , in 
lieu of Entrance Examination” wi 

KX PENSES. — Ther i- 
tion or,the use of text-books. 

For particulars concernin for 
circulars to the Principals: 

C. F. CARROLL, New Britain. 


A. B. MORRILL, Willimantic. 
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following gifte: An elegant revolving book-case 
and dictionary holder, the new Webster's Inter- 
national Dictionary, Bartlett’s Dictionary of Quo- 
tations, and a sumptuously bound copy of Bryant's 
Library of Poetry and Song. It is ten yeara since 
Mr. Bartley was called from Burlington, Vc., to 
the charge of the Bridgeport High School. 


— New Mexico has reason to feel proud of her 
cdueational progress, as revealed by the recent 
census. The two Dakotas alone surpass her in in- 
creased percentage of school attendance since 
1880. Her per cent. is 283.U7 increase, which is 
over ten times as great as the percentage increase 
in population. 


TEACHERS contemplating a change should noi 


THE NORWICH EXPERIMENT IN 
MANUAL TRAINING. 


As an edacational center, the city of Norwich, 
Cunn , is becoming more prominent with each suc- 
ceeding year, as its famoua Free Academy contin- 
ues to enlarge ita field of usefulness. Daring the 
week just closed (June 20), the art class has 
given its first reception, with an exhibit which 
farnished an epitome of the varied work done by 
the classes of the newly instituted art school, from 
the first «fforts in freehand perspective drawing to 
finished eketches, colored portraits, designing, and 
modeling. Over one hundred pieces were shown, 
the work in design being especially meritorious, 


peek wpm an extended term of study of art i: 
uro 


pe. 

The work of the manual training departmen: 
was also exhibited during the week. This branch 
of study, which is supervised by Mr. J. M. O.cutt, 
is elective to members of the senior class. Three 
hours a day are devoted to the work, the only 
omission made in studies being the German lesson 
The work was begun in January by seven pupils, 
and was confined to woodwork. The first eight 
weeks were devoted to making of tool-closets, the 
stock worked being white wood; the first les- 
son was sawing out and finishing up equare, 
octagonal, and round pieces; the next, making 
corners, joints, etc. A tool-box, towel-rack, book- 
case, shoe-blacking box, and picture-frame iv 
button-wood followed in order. Mr. Olcott dir- 
courages sand-paper finish, insisting that the work 
be finished with tools. The result is as excellent 


aal training also, manufacturing their apparatus 
for demonstrating scientific principles. 

The address to the normal class was made by 
the Rev. T. T. Manger of New Haven; subject, 
Education According to Natare.”’ 

ELLA A, FANNING, 


BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR CATARRH 
THAT CONTAIN MERCURY, 


As mercury will surely destroy the sense of smell 
and completely derange the whole system when en- 
tering it through the mucous surfaces Such articles 
should never be used except on prescriptions from 
reputable physicians, as the damage they will do is 
tenfold to the good you can possibly derive from 


them. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. 
Cheney & Co, Toledo, O., contains no mercury. and 


fail to correspond with Mr. B M 
the Teachers Co-operative Association, 10° Dern | teachers of the art schoo!,—Misses Weir, Child, 
born Street, Chicago. Mr. Brewer filled 700 posi- Brown, and Mershon. It is a matter of regret |ment of the academy gradaated a clase of ten | !3 taken internally, and made in Toledo, Ohio, by 


tions last year. that Miss Childs leaves this month, having deter 


and all proving the highest compliment to the 


as it is surprising. 


F. J. Cheney & Co 


: and mucous surfaces of the system. In buyin 
On Thursday, the 18th inst., the normal depar‘-| Hall’s Catarrh Cure be sure you get the enuine. it 


young ladies. The graduates took lessons in man- Es Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 


CoLUMBIAN 


Is It 9 It is a Library of Universal Knowledge and 
a * an Unabridged Dictionary of Language in one 
work, in one alphabetical arrangement. This novel combi- 

‘ nation is an infinitely convenient one, which, together with its 
unique and handy form, leads one to consult it ten times where he will once refer to 
any other cyclopedia or dictionary by the side of it. 

‘‘ In convenience of form and freshness of information, it stands pre-eminent. The 
combination of cyclopedia and dictionary in the same work is a most valuable feature. 
I expect to get more real service from it than from anything else in my library.”—F. 8. 
Frircn, State Supt. of Public Instruction, Lansing, Mich. 


roper is 

h of the Cyclopedia Pr; 

complete edition of Chambers'’s Cyclopedia, 

which is so thoroughly revised, brought down 

to date, and Americanized, that it would be unfair to the original to say it is 

‘‘reprinted ’—it is virtually a new work, the Chambers being used simply as good 

material to work with; many thousands of new (especially American) topics have 

been added. The pronunciation of all titles is an altogether unique feature that 

gives universal satisfaction. 

. find it exceedingly useful for handy reference. The pronunciation I regard as 

a vauable feature. The members of my family use this ten times where they once 

use the Britannica, Appleton’s, or Chambers’s—all of which they have access to.”— 
Cuas. H. Coney, D.D., Pres. of Richmond Institute, Richmond, Va. 

**T like the Columbian the better the more I examine it. I have written to * * * 
my warm commendation of it.”—Pror. JAMes Strona, 8.T.D., Editor McClintock 
& Strong’s Cyclopedia of Biblical and Theological Literature. 

he Dictionar feature is based on the great Dictionary of Stor- 

y month, which is universally recognized among 

scholars as the peer of Webster, Worcester, the Century, and others, as an 

authority; it, also, is thoroughly revised, Americanized, and greatly enlarged; 

every word having recognized place in the living or classic literature of the English 
language is included, thus entitling it to be called an ‘‘ unabridged” dictionary. 

‘* After a careful examination, I can cheerfully recommend it to every educator.” 
—W. E. Rosryson, Supt. of Schools, Detroit, Mich. 

‘‘T feel free to pronounce the Columbian Cyclopedia the teacher's vade-mecum. 
Teachers will not often be to go beyond its pages for help.” —Gro. J. Luckey, 
Supt. of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

‘*I have Appleton’s, Chambers’s, and The People’s cyclopedias in my library, 
but use the handy CoLuMBIAN nearly altogether when the information sought comes 
within the volumes now complete. The great amount of new matter added to the 
standard text of all cyclopedias, and the neat style of typography and binding, 
make the work the most useful and every way desirable reference work for a reason- 
able amount of money that I have yet examined."—Wm. H. ALEXANDER, Surveyor 
of Customs, Omaha, Neb. 


Its Editor-in-Chief, Ricnarp GLEAsoN 
Edits It ? GREENE, formerly editor-in-chief of ‘‘ The Li- 
brary of Universal Knowledge,” also of *‘ The International Cyclo- 
pedia,” has probably had more experience in the direct line of his 
work than any other living American; he is assisted by an able corps of trained 
writers in the various departments of learning. 
“It meets more fully my ideal of what a work of this kind should be than any 
other I know.”—J. F. Crooker, Supt. of Education, Buffalo, N. =. 
‘‘T have several Cyclopedias, among them the Columbian; this I much prefer for 
every-day reference.”—W™. H. Tayor, State Assayer and Chemist, Richmond, Va. 
‘* We did not think—to be frank—when we began to examine the Cyclopedia, that 
it promised to deserve very strong commendation. But the more we studied its 
characteristic features, the more highly we learned to regard it, and we now feel 
justified in commending it as a very comprehensive, well-arranged, and useful work. 
y the great body of intelligent men and women who do desire a cyclopedia which 
is reasonably comprehensive, accurate, intelligible, orderly in plan, and low in price, 
this will be found abundantly worth attention.”—The Congregationalist, Boston. 


In 32 volumes of over pageseach, 

Large Is It ? it will contain about 26,000 pages and 

about 7,000 illustrations. ‘‘The feature that strikes me most 

favorably is the new departure in respect to size. Each volume 

is 8 inches long, 54 wide, and 1} thick, and answers the practical definition of the 

word ‘handy’ better than any other book of reference that I have ever come across. 

Standing within hand-reach, and easily handled, one is apt to refer to it ten times 

hand-running when he would once to a big, bulky, and burly volume not so close to 
him (or, better, her), and heavier to hold.”—Frances E, WiLLarp. 

“ The size of the volumes is just right for convenient handling. The type is good, 
the illustrations abundant, the arrangement of matter is such that all topics are 
easily found. It is difficult to imagine any improvement in these respects."—J. B. 
Morrat, President Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 


i is a good thing for young man or youn 

College Education woman—what a pity that it is dene a 

of reach of fully 95 per cent. of the brainiest, bravest, worthiest of the young 

folks of the country! But do you realize that For $2 5 or 
7 cents a day for one year, the fair equivalent of a 9 col- 
lege education is within the reach of any go-ahead boy or girl? It may seem incred- 
pe but it & ong 4 If one had only his choice of the two, what he could learn at 
college, or what he could learn from the 7 
published, thousands of wise people would Best Cyclopedia 
choose the Cyclopedia—it covers the entire circle of human knowledge—it is a teacher 
who never grows weary of being questioned—is always at hand, your lifetime through, 
and not for a few months only. 


he Columbian REVOLVING BOOK-CASE, of which a pict- 
ure is here given, is made to hold a full set of 
the Cyclopedia. Size of the case 14 inches square by 78 inches high ; price 
$2.50 (and cheap at that) when . 
sold separately, but with the Cyclopedia it 
is furnished for only $2.00. 

The Book-Case is furnished cither in 
oak, antique finish, or in hard maple, 
cherry finish, as you prefer. It is knock- 
down as well as revolving, held together 
by four rods and four screws; may be 
taken to pieces in five minutes, and put 
together in 10 minutes. It is a beautiful 
piece of furniture, though so fabulously 
cheap—delights everybody. 

It is made to stand on a desk or table, « 
and is so excellently adapted to its use 
that it may fairly be compared to adding 
a handle to a good knife-blade—you could 
use the blade by tying it to a stick, and 
— could use the Cyclopedia without the 

evolving Case, but you would very un- 
willingly do without either after having 
tried them. We have, also, larger Revolv- 
ing Book-Cases, to stand on the floor, 4 
shelves high (adjustable shelves), giving a 
total of 136 inches of shelf room, holding 
100 to 150 volumes; price-list on request. 


GOOD LUCK for those who 
Cyclopedia P wish to buy, there are several 
good cyclopedias in the market. Each cannot, of course, 


be better than any other, but each is undoubtedly better 
than it wuuld be but for the competition of its rivals; each has some special merit. 


A leton’s is the pioneer of (living) American cyclopedias, and has great 
merit—but pioneers will grow old, and most people want a new 
eyclopedia when they buy; then, it costs a good deal of money: $80.00 in cheapest 
style, besides many annuals which are necessary to its completeness. 
The CoLumBIAN CycLoPEDIA is the newest in the field, covers virtually all the 
ground covered by Appleton’s, and a great deal besides; is about the same size in 
amount of matter, and costs less than one-third as much money. 


J h n’ is later than Appleton’s, and by many good judges has been con- 
' 0 nso sidered the ‘‘ best” for popular use; like all cyclopedias not pub- 
, lished very recently, it needs bringing down to date. Some object, too, to the heavy, 
‘clumsy form of volume. It costs $48.00 in cheapest style. 

The CoLuMBIAN CyCLOPEDIA is about 50 per cent. larger than Johnson’s (in amount 
of matter), and costs about half the money—it covers practically all the ground 
covered by Johnson’s, and besides includes an unabridged dictionary of language. 


Th I t tio n al CYCLOPEDIA is esteemed by many better for 
e n erna ] eneral use than 
le isher and editor-in-chief of the Columbian Cyclopedia naturally think we 

of the aternattonal, as it was formerly edited and published by them. 

The CoLuMBIAN CYCLoPEDIA covers about the same ground as the International, 
rejecting, however, a vast amount of Scotch, English, and other obsolete matter, and 
| adding a very great amount of valuable original matter. particularly upon American 
topics, and also an unabridged dictionary of the English language. 


Th B it , Q_is the ‘old giant” among cyclopedias. The pub- 
e rl annic lisher of the COLUMBIAN recommends every one to buy 
it—who can afford two cyclopedias—if you can’t afford two, it will not serve you; it 
is a vast library of valuable knowledge, very useful to men of profound learning and 
unlimited leisure;but for popular use, for convenient, quick consultation, on live 
topics, it is about as well adapted as a broad-axe would be to sharpen a lead- encil 
—you want something handier. The “‘ old giant,” we said—consult the topic ‘‘Africa, 


1 That is the most remarkable 

Is the Price ? feature about it. Though ap- 

a roximately the same size as Appleton’s Cyclopedia, which 

r i .00, and comparing favorably wi 1em in every im- 
s only $25.00; half-Morocco binding, $32.00; by express ; postage, 16 — 
a volume, if by mail. Vol. 25 ready July 15, others at intervals of about a month. 


O cash will secure immediately, by express, volumes 1 to 16, in 


inding, the remaining volumes being delivered as in- 
we oy "$1.25 for each are paid; 25 cents a volume extra 


i 1, 1891, will 
for half-Morocco. received before Aug. 1, ‘3 
t, in extra cloth bind- 
be accepted in full payment for $ 1 35 the complete set, in e3 
ings for half. Morocco binding 2 a send $6.00 additional. These 


for instance, and you find in a sort of ‘“ P.S.” that ‘‘ Livingstone is dead!” Look for 
‘General Grant,” and he not only *‘ isn’t dead, but ‘‘isn’t born yet,” so far as the 
cyclopedia is concerned! These are characteristic facts, 
The CoLuMBIAN CYCLOPEDIA treats every important topic found in the Britannica, 
and many thousands of others besides; with the two cyclopedias side by side, you 
will refer to the CoLUMBIAN in nearly every case, and find all you want. 

“« The days of big, cumbersome, expensive cyclopedias are past, and we congratu- 
late the reading public that they are able to get such an excellent work as this at such 
a low price.”—JameEs ALLIson, Editor of the Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh. 


108 pages, New, Standard, and Holiday Books, sent free. 
(jatalogue, Prices ye in America, Order of your Bookseller, 
or direct from the publishers, Tae CoLumBian Pus.isuine Co., Proprietors, 


le volume, 60 cents 
cial reduced prices will be slightly advanced Aug. 1st. Samp , 60, 
Scslage; 16 cents), 1 returnable and money refunded; specimen pages free, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, PUBLISHER, #2 
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point of the man of creative genins. Our 
will be much interested in Theodore 
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Are Oar Immigrants to Blame” ; Ex-See'y | Top 


Charles 8; Fairobild considers The United States tn Eagland.” paper pa | paper on “The Fature of American 
— The Andover Review, Jaly number, has five|#nd Silver” ; Goneral Thomas Jordan shows ‘Why P. | Literature.” th many of them will not agree 
y Philip Gilbert Hamerton | will renew pleasant memories of that accomplished io by a very 


We Need Cuba’’; 
Home Lifein France’’; The Ameri- | essayist. 
can Copyright Act : Its Policy and Probable Re- Magwump,’’ the Honorable Dorman B. Eston re- 
sults,” is treated by F. R. Daldy, Secretary of | plies to the article published ia the May number 
the English Copyright Leagae. In the financial | on “The Politician and the Pharisee.”’ Richard T. 
department David M Stone shows ‘‘ The Need of | Ely treats of “ The Iuheritance of Property, 

an Elastic Currency,’’ and J. Selwin Tait treats of Prof. Edward A. Freeman of ‘‘ English Univer- 
‘National Bank Embezzlement.’ The Esti- sities and Colleges,’ F. B, Thurber of {udastrial 
mates of New Books”’ are valuable. Price, $5.00 and Financial Co-operation,’’ Amelia E. Barr of 
a year; single numbers, 50 cents. New York:;“ The Relations of Literature to Society,’’ and 
The Forum Publishing Co. Chevalier Herrmann of ‘‘The Art of Magic. 


“The Theological Crisis’’ is discussed by Rev. 

— The Jaly Wide Awake is a good number for! Charles A. Briggs D.D. Thus it will be seen that 
hammock and veranda reading for old and young. | exclusive of the Notes and Comments there are 
There are two illustrated stories, especially good 


thirteen articlee, may be 
i hi ic, literar ia- 
reading for the Fourth, by Helen Hawley and James follows: Theelogical, philanthropie, It vs 
McKay. ‘The short ten-minute articles include, 


torical, educational, economic, industrial, agricul- 
Rash Light,” by Amanda B. Harris, Mosaic 


tural, and domestic. The dominant questions of 
the hour are discussed as usval, with fullness and 
Works,’”’ by Margaret Lake; “ Edgar’s Secret,” 
by Susan Chenery; ‘‘ Sea Daisies,’’ by Mary E 


impartiality by the highest living authoriti-+e. 
The Notes and Comments, also, are more than 
Bamford, The Chimney Swallow,’ by Rose 
Dalton; ‘‘ Horology Problems,’’ by E H. Haw- 


usually varied, and a special feature of the 
number is the space devoted to the interests of 

ley of the Smithsonian Inatitution ; “‘ Figure Draw- 

ing for Children,’ by Miss Rimmer; and there 


women. Price, $5.00 per annum; single num- 
bers, 50 cents. New York: 3 East 14th Street. 

are several bright pieces of verse, suited to the 

popular taste. The four pages of “ Men and 


— The Jane issne of The Eclectic begins with a 

Things ’’ are highly enjoyable. Boston: D. Lotk-| timely article on ‘‘ The Warfare of the Fature,’’ 

rop& Co. Terms, $2 40 a year. by Archibald Forbes. Messrs. Henry James, 
— The North American Review, for Jaly, is an 


Andrew Lang, and Edmund Goss discass ‘‘ The 
unusually varied and interesting number. It aggre 
opens with ‘‘My Views on Philanthophy” by Antiquity of the'East.’’ Lieut -Col. Kaollys has a 
Baron Da Hirsch; the President of the Farmers’ | very interesting article of travel, entitled ‘‘ Some 
Alliance, discusses ‘* The Farmer's Discontent ’’ ; 
Erastus Wiman writes on “‘The Farmer on 


leading articles, viz. : “‘ The R-lation of the Church Under the head of ‘‘A New Variety of 


to Modern Scientific Thought,’ by Prof. J Le 
Conte, John Williamson Nevins, Rev. W. G Faber. 
San’s Song,’’ by Frofessor CS. Smith; 
** Christian Ethics,’’ and the ‘* Simple Gospel,’’ by 
Rev. O. F. Cartier; ‘Socialism and Spiritual 
Progress,’’ a speculation, by Mies Vida D. Seud- 
der. The editorial discourses upon Graded I[mmor- 
talities, and the Proceedings Against Professor 
Briggs, and is timely and interesting. Rev. C. C. 
Starbnck gives a general view of Missions (Second 
Series) X. India, Mr. Joseph King, Notes on 
England. Boston: Houghton, Miffln, & Com- 
pany. $4 00 per annum, 


— The Forum, for July, opens with a very vala- 
able article on ‘' The Emperor William I[.—His 
Character and Policy,’’ by Prof. F. Heinrich 
Geffcken, Privy Councillor. It contains a full and 
authentic account of the reasons for the dismissal 
of Bismarck by the Emperor of Germany. He ex- 
plains also the iofluence of Bismarck as a member 
of the Reichstag, and gives a review of the young 
Emperor’s policy and an estimate of his character. 
’ The story of Bismarck’s career as chancellor, is 

haps the most interesting one in modern politics 
and Geffcken has told it in a brief and interesting 
way. Pree. Francis A. Walker treats of ‘ The 
Cengus and the Colored Race’’; Prof. Herbsrt B. 
Adams discusses ‘* University Extension in Amer- 
ica;’? Mr. Aldace F. Walker, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
now Commissioner of the Western ‘T'raffis Associa- 
tion, reviews the operations of the Interstste Com- 
merce Law; Oswald Ottendorfer answers the qaes- 


| Some Recent Publications. MAKE MONEY DURING VACATION. 


TEACHERS anp STUDENTS wishivg to make money during vacatiop, and secure a chance to 


racy article entitled “‘ Letters in Philistia,”’ full of 
hia usual slashing sword-play. Mr. P. G. Hamer- 
ton finishes his discassion called ‘‘A Positive Basis 
of Morality.’’ Professor Huxley has another arti- 
cle on the flood under the name of “ Hasisadra’s 
Adventure.’ There are two striking short stories, 
short articles and sketches, aud poems. This 
number begins a new volame with an engraving 
from one of Landseer’s best paintings, and it is 
therefore an excellent time to subscribe. New 
York: E. R. Pelton. Terms, $5.00 per year; 
single numbers, 45 cents. 


— The New England Magazine, for July con- 
tains a variety of good things. Toe initial article 
of the number is “ The State of Maine,’’ by the 
Hon. Nelson Dingley, Jr. It deals with the past 
history and present resources and attractions of the 
state, in a concise and interestiag way, with accom- 
panying illustrations. Philip Bourke Maraton has 
a charming little umous poem, called ‘‘ Her 
in All Things.” Brief for Continental 
Unity,” is by Walter Blackburn Harte, whose 
articles in the Forum on Canadian politics have 
created so much discussion. Mr. rte thinks 
that the Canadians are tired of Tory government, 
and that the opening of the dawning centary will 
see the stars and atripes flying over seven new 
great states, and the United States will extend io 
Hadson’s Bay. Katherine Loomis Parsons cor- 
tributes a descriptive article on “The Natural 
Bridge of Virginia,’ and the many beautifal illas- 
trations add to its interest. ‘‘ The Armitage Ac- 
niversaries,” is a clever story. Prof. J. L. Ewell 


Very Noble Savages.”’ Holman Hant, the great 
painter, discusses ‘‘ The Ideals of Art’’ from the 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
‘ Bacteria and Their Products. - ° . - Woodhead = Scribner & Welford, New York $1 25) add to their incomes during tbe school year, will find this chance by becoming agents for the Mills Pencil 
Taxidermy and Zoological Collecting — - ° Hornaday Chas. Seribner’s Sons, New York 2 50/ Sharpener, — a machine perfectly adapted to its purpose, and sold as soon as seen. Necessary to every 
Cronicle of King Henry VIII of England - ume office and schoolromm. Once‘used. will never be abandoned. Sharpens lead and slate pencils, crayons, 
“A ete. Splendid profits to agents. For complete information send for circulars. 
Hillevn’s Ho ver ais die Kirche - D.C Heath & Co, Boston MILLS PENCIL SHARPENER COMPANY, 
‘sD rf - eller “ “ 
wed, Ay ~4 White D. Lothrop Co, Boston 75 118 West Seventh Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
q~ Tower - Besant Harper & Bros, New York 
roup 0) oble Dames - - - “ “ 
L fMenotGenius - - Hard 1 25 secure 
‘The Writings of ‘George Washington (Vol. X) - G. P, Putnam’s Sons, NY U R N G TH E Cc M N G VACATI N you a 
Handbook tex a pleasant and profitable owt-door employment which will 
Browning as a Philosophical avd Religious Teacher Jones Macmillan & Co, N Y 2 25 
Blementary Text book of Botany =" - Alten Longmans, Green & Co,NY 1 50 afford you an opportunity to travel in your own locality by 
oston Historic Town Series” - ge “ 
Lorne D. Appleton & Co, N ¥ /addressing the Favorite Desk & Sratine Co., CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
* the leading manufacturers of School Furniture and Supplies. 
MISCELLANEOUS. CITY OF BOSTON. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
Candidates for regular and special certiffcates 


— Teacher —‘‘ Tommy, can you give me a 
sentence in which but is a conjunction ?’? Tommy: 
** See the goat butt the boy. Batt is a conjanc- 
tion, and connects the boy with the goat.’’ —/of qualification to teach in the public day and 
y Brooklyn Eagle. evening schools of Boston will be examined 
. Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, August, 25, 
EASTERN TEACHERWwS ho wish better salaries ’ ’ 
should write for circulars to the Teachers’ Co-|26, and 27, in the Girls’ High School-house, West 
operative Association, 72 Dearborn St., Chicago. | Newton St., Boston. The examination will begin 
It will pay you to learn of their work. All cor-| op Tuesday at 9 A. M., and on Wednesday and 
respondence is treated as strictly confidential. at 830 A. M. Attendance will be 
required each day. Applicants for special-grade 


certificates to teach French, German, drawing, 


Mew Enaland Bureau of Gducation. 


TEACHERS SEEKING POSITION OR PROMOTION. 


If any reader of the JournaL should engage to teach, five days in a week, and 
forty weeks in a year, at A/ty dollars per day, he would have to teach a Aundrea 
years to earn the aggregate of salaries which have been secured to its members 


— Did you ever notice how fashion revolves ; by the NEw ENGLAND BurREAU OF EDUCATION 
’ 


sort of a turnstyle, as it were.— Binghampton Re- 


publican. 

— The worst all around striker is the borrower. 
— Pittsburg Post, 

ImPORTANT.—When visiting New York City 
gave Baggage Express and Oarriage Hire, and stop 
atthe GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Oen- 


trai Depot. 

600 Maotgomely Furnished Rooms at $1 00 and ui 
Wards per day. Kuropean plan. Elevators and ali 
M dern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
on live better for less money at the Grand Union 

otel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


— ‘When I see all these Italians coming into this 
country,’’ said Wilkins, “1 am impressed with 
one thing.’’ ‘‘ What is that?’ asked Bunker. 
That Italy must be getting to be qaite a desirabie 
place to live in.’’ — New York Herald. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winsiow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

— The clergyman wastes his breath who talks 
of the happiness of the world to come to a youth 
= - jast received his first love letter.— Cape 

‘od 


tem. 

— Brokers are kind hearted people. When 
they find a man who isn’t in it they take him in. 
— New York Herald. 


Lizzie 8. HALLIWETT, No. 19 South 39th St, 


Philadelphia, will give any destred information about Prinetpal 


the Teachers’ Aid and Annuity Association of that 
City. GRANVILLE B. PutNAM, Frankiin School, 
Boston, will give information concerning the Teach- 
ore’ Mutual Aid Association of this city. 


or the kindergarten, will be examined at the 


CSsDLEs SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 


penmanship, phonography, sewing, cookery, 


same time with applicants for regular certificates. 
All that intend to be candidates should send at 
once for a circalar containing full information of 
the wabjects and requirements of the examination 
to PHINEAS BATES, 


during the administration 
These thousands of 
placed in positions in ev- 
and abroad. Vow is the time to register for Autumn vacancies. No charge to school 
officers for services rendered. Forms and circulars sent free. 


AN 


ARITHMETICAL 
EXAMPLE SOLVED. 


of its present manager. 
teachers have been by us 


ery State and Territory, 


Address : 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 3 Somerset St., BosTon. 


Secretary, School Committee. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


WANTED, 


a Southern College (for colored students), a Bap- 
the Classics, and the wife the higher English. Ability 
ary o 450. Board from $8 to $1 
month. Apply to betas 


man teacher and wife. —the man to teach 


HIRAM ORCUTT. Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


Hanover, N. H. Ad the President, or Prot 


&. R. RUGGLEs. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
AYE for the advancement of art education and train- 
tng of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 
For circular and further culars apply at the 


In a Massachusetts High School, a 
pat qualified to teach French, Vocal 


WANTED, 
assistant 
‘usic, 


athematics. Salary, $500 Avply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTE, Manager, 

N. F. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset St., Bostoa. 


school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Stree’ ton. 
 @. H. BARTLETT, Principal, 


STATE 
i both sexes. RORSTUR. 
For particulars, address 

B. H. Princtpai. 
NORMAL SCHOOL 

PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 

For Information and Giislogues address 


UNDS, Principal. 
NOBMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


Next Autumn, ina first class F 
South, three teachers, viz:—1. 
8 

trained especiall for’ such at 
of Greek and if 

Saxon These candidates must 
Sod recnement, Salary, $500 and home, equivalent 


WANTED, 


6, in the 
or Ger- 


3. Ateacher 
, including the Anglo- 
be ladies of culture 


Latin and Englis 


WANTED, 


In a Southern University: —(1) A lady teacher of 
Reading in the Grammar C..urse; (2) A lady teacher 
of Higher English and Elementary Latin. Salary for 
each, $300 and home. (3) A preceptress to take 
charge of the pupils out of study bours; no teaching. 
Salary, and home. Candidates must be members 
of the Congregational church Appl immediately 
to HIRAM ORCUTT, anager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


WANTED, 


and Next September, a coliege graduate of successful 


experience in teaching,—a married man and 4 
Unitarian, to act as Principal in a first-class Acad- 
emy. Salary, $1200. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
rset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


Tn & boarding school for bo 8, in Virgin 

a@ young 
man to teach common English branc ay get 
charge of the 8 out of school, “He must be an 
excellent football and baseball player.” Will teach 
about four hours,— play the remaining school hours. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypa, Principal. 


ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEW MASS. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, i 


For next Sept , in a first-clas J 
n New England, a man to ey 


750. » $600. Apply at once to 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager Hiwa Mt ORCUTT, Manage 
N. E. Bureau of Education, N. E. Bureau of Eduestion, 
Boston 8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 
WANTED, WANTED, 


boarding school 


a young man to teach 
ate must be a member 


Salary, $700. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


In a New England Acade 

Latin and Greek. The candid 

of some evangelical church. 
Apply at once to 


principal A. G@. BoYDEN, A.M. Sciences or Mathem Salary 
’ aties. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. Ez ian peferred ‘Appl; to 
S Vor only. catalogues, address the HIRAM O TT, Manager, 
Ladies D. B. @aR, Ph.D. N. E. Bureau of Education, 

‘or both sexes. 
For Dial es, Tableaux, 8 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 2 gaze. No pay till cured. 
PHENS, Lebanon,Ohio. 


OPIU 


OR.J.8 


| 
| 
| 
— — 
| 
| 
| 
| 


nce to 
Pencil 
every 


ach 
ber 


9, 1891. 


JOURNAL OF 


of Howard University, Washington, writes on 
** Schliemann’s Discoveries in Hellar.’’ This arti- 
cle also is fuilv illustrated. William M. Salter, in 
“Emerson’s Views on Reform,’’ shows what a 
radical the Concord philosopher was. ‘‘ Master 
Shakespeare’s Star,”’ by Elizabeth B. Walling, is 
a etory of the English stage in Shakes peara’s 
time. Edward W. Bryant’s sketch, Pheerix- 
ville’s Poet,’’ tells the too common fate of poets. 
Mrs. Marion A. McBride writes instructively on 
‘‘Home Makiog and House Building.’ Stories 
and poems complete an exceptionally light and 
readable number. Price, $3.00 a year; single 
numbers, 25 cents. Boston, Mass. 


—Even Chautauqua is not all work and no play, 
and for fiction, a novelette by Grace King, has the 
place of honor in the Jaly Chautauquan. The s;m- 


posium ‘* Where Should the College be Located,”’ 
has already excited much comment and discussion, 
and when we see Seelye of Amheret measuring 
opinions with Harper of Chicage, and Boyeson of 
Columbia opposed to President Rogers of North- 
western, and Herbert B. Adams of Johns Hopkins 
ranged against President Angell of Ann Arbor, 
every one may feel that he has a right to disagree. 
Horace Greely is one whose career is al! too little 
appreciated by the youth of today, and the article 
on his boyhood should be placed where every 
schoolboy can read it. ‘‘ The Nicaragua Canal,”’ 
Disagreeable Truth About Politics,’ and 
** Modern Methods of Treating Inebriety ’’ are ir- 
teresting articles. A commendable featare of the 
magezine is the use of translations, introdaciog the 
readers to some of the best things in foreign peri- 
odicals. ‘ Shall France Have an Eight Hour Day,’’ 
from the Revue des Deux Mondes, will do more 
than a volume of abstractions to prove that Amer- 
ica’s great labor problems are not very different 
from those of our elder cousins across the water. 
The ‘‘ Woman’s Council Table ”’ is, as always, one 
of the most interesting, readable, and valuable 
portions of the magazine, while the departments 
which are most apt, one fears, to be overlooked at 
a hasty glance, the editorials, the library table, 
the summary of news, and other departmente, are 
jast the ones which the reader can least afford to 
ore. The Chautauquan. Dr. Theodore L. 
lood. Meadville, Pa. Yearly subsciiption, $2. 


— The Jaly St. Nicholas has a rich abundance 
of short and bright articles prized by children. 
There is an account of “ Douglas Jerrold,”’ by his 
grandson, Walter Jerrold, with a portrait; and a 
sketch of ‘‘ The Home of the Empress Jocephine,”’ 
written by Mary Shears Roberts, showing a photc- 
graph of the beautiful statue of the Creole Em- 
preesat Martinique. Mildred Howellssiogs a ‘‘Sing 
of Folly,’’ and illustrates it with a clever pencil ; 
Maurice Thompson has a lyrical poem “ In the 
Clover,’’ illustrated by Harry Fenn. N-w York: 
The Century Co. 


— The Ladies’ Home Journal, for Jaly, over- 
flows with new and good counsel for summerings. 
Besides the hints for ‘‘The Mother in the 


Country,’’ to which many clever women have con- 
tributed, there are helpfal words from Margaret 
Bottome and D:. Talmage, while in the page for 
“The Woman in the City’’ the lot of the stay-at- 
home is shown to be by no means dreadfal. 
Better summer reading wonld be hard to find. 
Philadelphia: Cartis Pab. Co. 


— The two numbers of Germania, for Jane, con- 
tain an excellent article on ‘‘ Sein und Haben’’ by 


Gaido H. Stempel, of Madison, Wisconsin, and the 
first installment of ** Der Stadtpfeifer’’ by that 
prince of historical storytellers, W. H. Riehl. 
Germania. Semi-monthly. $2.00 a year. A. W. 
and E. Spanhoofd, Manchester, N. H. 

— In the July Babyhood abla authors deal with 
such problems as “The Toilet of Children,’’ 
**Frait in Sammer,’’ ‘‘Sammer Dress,’’ and ‘‘ Diffi- 
cult Dentition.’’ The number contains much that 
is valuable to the mothers of young children. 
New York: Babyhood Pub. Co. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Forum, for om terms, $500 a year. New 
York: The Forum Pub. Co 

The Atlantic Monthly, for July; terms, $400 a 
year. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Electic, for July; terms, $500 a year. New 
York: E. R. Pelton. 

Wide Awake, for July; terms, $240 a year. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop Co. 

Annals of the American Academy, for July; terms. 

4.00 a year Philadelphia: American Academy of 

vlitical and Social Science. 

Babyhood, for July; terms, $150 a year. New 
York: Babyhood Pub. Co. 

The Phrenological Journal and Soience of Health, 
terms, $1.50a year. New York: Fowler & 

ells Co. 


EDUCATIONAL GAMES. 


Teachers cannot afford to do without the new 
Games on Geography! Just what they need to 
make this subject interesting. An admirable re- 
view exercise. Nine out of ten children take de- 
light in games, and we believe that the tenth also 
will find amusement in the games on “ Cities,’’ 
“ Countries and Islands,’ ‘‘ Rivers,’’ ‘‘ Moun- 
tains and Lakes.’’ Price, 50 cts. Published by 

C. R. Grow & Co., Pablishers. 

3 St. Paul Minn. 


For SALE, at a bargain, A FIRST CLASS 
TYPEWRITER, with case, entirely new. To be 


EDUCATION. 


Teachers’ 


Agencies. 


pte Grea HeacTy RINK. THEY Sometimes complain bitterly in agency work that it is harder to collect the commissions than to get the 
pene makes 6 gallons, =~! places. We have very little of that experience ourselves, partly because we don’t have to do with that kind 
licious, epestiong. and teachers if we can help it, and partly because our work is asuaily so plainly helpfal and often indispensable that 
a . Bold by all gratitude as well as justice demands prompt payment. Here. for instance, are two letters that lie together on our 
dealers, FREE a beautiful desk. 8. Dwight Armas, just elected pana at Deposit, N. Y , writes June 5, “I never paid a bill more cheerfully 
Picture Book and cards than I shall this ove. T beg to thank you for your services. and shall not let an opportunity pase to speak well of 
sent to any one addressing you and your Agency.” F J Bartlett, jnet elected PAY UP jay & writes June 19, “ Pnelosed please find 
OC, E. HIRES & CO., I of in the State Normal Coilege at draft for $99.00 in payment for services rendered. 
Philadelphia. assure you this is not paid grudgingly, bat in the other hand I am personally indebted to you for the valnable 
assistance you have given me, and for the attention and courtesy I have received from parties to whom you have 

r me.” We mean to deserve this sort of response to every bill we send out, and where we fave an 
, trouble in conetng we simply refuse to re register. A certain lady got a place through us at 8500, and afterward 
Publishers another at $700 e afterwards secured another place for her, aad the board raised her salary CHEERFULLY 

e another $100 in order to keep her. She therefore declined the new place, which embarrassed us 


considerably, and then grumbled over paying commission. The ¢ nseanence was that when she sent her money 


Boston Foreign Book Store. year we she lost a $1000 place. We earn every dollar we ask for, and we 
gency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co,| THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


A 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co, M D. Berlitz & 
Co, New York ; Hachette & CG ., London; Dr. L 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. ogues on 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 

Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 


Established in 1884. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association *cuicaco. 


Positions filled, 2300. 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Seeks Teachers who 


144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


New French Books. 
FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


12mo, 
Deux Wovens. By Cte. A. DE Ver- of vacancies. 38; pumber of teachers recommerde 


Contes et Nouvelles. By Guy DE MAUPASSANT. grea 
5 of the most interesting stories of this charmant 


raconteur.” 16mo, paper, 35 cts. 


One Day 


Work. 


COSSA. all, : Principal, Wheatland. fa.. 

fA. By MicheL DuRAND. A charming story | College, $1400; four positions for grade teachers, $10 to $05: number of registrations received, 7; number 
or positi »ns, 18. 

Send for blank; or, state your case plainly, send credentials and $1 for istration, and we will begin 

RINS. 3 short, original stories. 12mo, paper, 25e-| work for you at once, The demand upon ue tor teachers during BAY July and August is always 


$800 ; Director of Music, Galloway 


ERT, MANAGER, SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, ELMHURST, ILL. 


Any French or Ww. BR. JENKINS, 
English Text-book | Fiench Pub’r and Bookseller, 
published. 851 & 853 6TH Av , NEWYork. 


For Advanced Students in French: 


110 T 


Seventh year of successful work. Positions filled in every State and Territory in the United States, 
Tdaho and Nevada excepted. Manual sent to any address. 


“Litterature Francaise,” 


giving au advanced course in Conversation, (ompo- 
sition, and Literature. 1 vol, $1.50; one — copy 
for examination, 75 cts., with the privile 6 0 

ing by paying postege, Send also for free sample| Boston, Mass. 


New York, Chicage, Il. 


The Ftisk Teachers’ Agencies. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
S@ND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL. FREE. 


return -|7 Tremont Place,'6 Clinton Place,|10@ Wabash 190% Bldg., 
Shattanooga,Tenn.: 


Los Ange Portland, Ore. 


copies of ** Le Framcais,’? a French monthly, an 
invaluable help to studeuts of French. 
BERLITZ & CO., West Madison Square, N. Y. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO., Props. 


ANTE FIRST-CLASS LADY TEACHERS, for Grammar and High School 
j Departments. Positions now open. Address, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Mor. 


Anderseon’s Ekisteries and Hist’! Readers. 
Themseon’s New Arithmetics Alge e 
Keetel’s French Course. 

ee ellegg’s Lessens in English. 
Kellegg’s Rheteric, and Literature: 
Physiclegy aud Hygiene. 

- D. WILLIAMS, Agt. TH, 
151 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 6 Somerset at B 


SPECIAL, 


Special wants: Music, male and female, 


GHNHIRATL. 


to $800; Art and Music combined; Mathematics and 


French, lady, $250 to $300, and board; Elocution; Elocution, Stenography, Typewriting, and Bookkeeping, 
lady, $300 or over, with board; Art, German, French; 
month; Elocution, Rhetoric, History, male, $1000; Prof of Latin, $2000, etc., ete. 
is probable thrt by the time this reaches the reader, we shall have nearly £000 VACANCIES on our books. 
The rush is far above that of any former year. and includes every grade of work Circulars free. 

L. B. LANDIS, Manager: The Penn. Educational Bureau, 2005 N 7TH ST. (G), ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Bookkeeping, Penmanship, and Drawing, $75 per 
General wants: It 


RAPHIC COPY BOOKS, 
RAPHIC DRAWING BOOKS. 
RAPRIO DICTATION BLANKS, 
RAPHIC READING LEAFLETS. 


Send for Catalogue. Correspondence invited. 


A. LOVELL & ©O., 3 East 141TH N. Y. 


HE CHICKERING EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 


geen | Special call for successful Normal and Scientific School 
Cooperative | graduates. Salaries, $55v to $1500, with promo ion | Boston, Mass. 
fend for registration blank 


Address: CHICKERING & CO. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & Co, 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

ndar - Course. — Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com ining ad Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 


keep, I will take them in exchange for books 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders tor cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
15 AND 17 WanasH AvE., OHIOAGO, ILL. |can help you. 


the West). 


Room 5, 


Christopher Sower Oo., Phiads\NOW England Buread Of Education + somerset st. toston, 


This Burcau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 
reputation. We are constantly receiving calls for teachers of every 
grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. 

This Bureau has no vacations. The demand for teachers of every grade, and 
from everywhere has been constant during the winter and spring, and now the rush 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. cow [has begun for the autumn supply from Principals of Academies and Seminaries, 


from School Boards and Superintendents ; we are receiving daily calls not only for 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. one, two, or three teachers, to fill positions in the same school or district, but for a 
If you have School Books which you do not care to} whole College faculty of mine Professors, (one call from the South), and for thirteen 
yia|teachers to fill good positions in the public schools (from one superintendent in 


REGISTER Now, and be ready to correspond with or meet Committees, as the 
case may be. Whether you seek position or promotion, we are confident that we 
Circulars and blanks sent /ree. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


THE EMPIRE , A Complete History of Britain 
« and the British People Beau- 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
A delightful yoluame. A marvelous specimen of com. 
ressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
clase-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- Established 1855. 
ceive of, with its pagagreghe of uniformly easy length, 
ite paper and t of the very best and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 


3 East 14th Street. N. W. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 


receipt of published Teachers Wanted. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E, 17th 8t., New York. | NEWYORK TEACHERS CO.OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N 


IMPORTED PHOTOGRAPHS M. V. Brpgoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. ¥. City 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


From Europe, to illustrate 9 
Teachers’ Agency 
History. OF RELIABLE 
Architecture, 

t and Art. American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, anc 
bs from pt| Musicians, of both sexes: trches, Oirculars of choice 

7 and Greece, for Colleges and ools, Families, an , 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 

Schools, a specialty. Send 10 and renting of school property. 

Best references ish 


— cents in stamps for catalogue 


. M. LUMBARD, shed. 

& New Bedford, Mass. 150 AVENUE (cofner of Twentieth Bt. 
circular arid” American College Directory AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
sample pages. 
Evans sco. PODIC School Teachers’ Agencv 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
AM ERICAN Professors, = Gov- 
A book on Woods, containing | parents. Call on or address 


merican School Bureau. 


quipped to serve school officers promptl 

and efficiently. Knows the whereabouts o 
the best teachers for any given vacancy. Regis- 
tration WETMOUT FEE gives us a large and 
most select supply, and leaves no motive for repre- 

senting those not suitable. Form for stamp. 
P. V. HUYSSOON, A. M., 
Late R. E. Avery, 2 W. 14th St., New York, 


TEACHE 


ARE INTRODUCED 


TO SCHOOL- 
OFFICERS, 


BAUER. 
Ne. 70, DEARBORN ST. Chicago. 


rn WANTED for all grades in 


school work. Normal graduates 
preferred. Application forms 
and circulars sent op request. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


The New American Teachers’ Agency 


Has over 500 vacancies to fill before the fall 
schools open. Teachers of every grade and 
kind are wanted to register early to fill them. 
Centre of bus'ness is near the centre of pop- 


ulation of the U.S. Appiy for information 
(with stamp) to C. B. RUGGLES & CO, 
Room C, Palace Hotel Bidg,, Cincinnati, O. 


FOR MICROSCOPE anv STERE- 
R. B HOUGH, Lowville,. N, ¥. T h 
National Teachers Bureau, 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —It will TEACHERS 
tions on teaching, ment, and discipline, HAROLD ©. COOK, Manager. 
Address N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 


actual and authentic specimens. MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON. 
OPTICON, and WOODEN CARDS, for invita- 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom Desiring to sccure first-class situations should 
wn from your long, vari and successful experi- 
UNION TEACHERS’ 
8 Somerset St., Boston. Mass. 


dom of registering now. Send stamp for blank. 


seen at Room 5, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
Address, HinAm Orcutt, Manager. 


ATIONS OF WOOD: 
PREPAR N F 
28 Union Square, New York. 
tions, calling cards, etc. Send for circulars. 

By HreaM OncutTtT, LL.D. Price, 15 cents. 4th Av. and 8th St., NEW YORK. 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- address 
ence as a teacher. 

American Teachers’ Bureau, 

TEACHERS WANTED. St. Louis. 16th Year. H. M. HARRINGTON, Prop’r, - - 


AGENCY. | Estaniighed in 


ial teachers for next fall have already begun to consult us in reference to their 
cwake who are desirous of securing better positions for next year will see the wis- 


Ne. 53 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK 
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64 JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXX1V.—No. 3, 


THESE BOOKS 


COMPRISING 


Contain atboroughly Pract 


ical|System of Penmanship, which, if once well learned 
oo aifficult of execution for business purposes or pri- 


H for up ied , wil rove t 
The National Series of Copy Books, in six numbers, fo _ ply Toy ab They have been prepared in the most careful manper 


t d 
schools; a Brief Course, in six numbers; and a Tracing Mag Foe oy ge 


by experts in the business. and the copies are models of by py grace and 
accuracy. Pupils who use these books as d'rected will write in a 
and not in the slow, cramped and crabbed style so common 


ree, grace- 


y i he Brief Ccurse and the Tracing Course r, 
Course, in two numbers. The Brief Cx fal, rapid manne in tne 


hoois. 
can be used in connection with the National to complete grading. oa Se 


placing befe 
aphorisms; but tte comp! 


THE SYSTEM. Per Doz. 


letters are formed on one general 
The number of elements is reduced to five. The gradation is perfectly simple 
only familiar words and those easy of formation being used. 
ore the pupil disconnected words, unmeaning phrases. and stale 


plan; ten on another, and the rest on a third. 
o time is lost by 


ete sentence is used early in the series, so that the 


pupil, while writing, is expressing thoughts instead of simply copying abstract 


National Series, six Numbers: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. $1.00 words. The business forms are elaborately engraved on steel and printed on 


patent safety tint paper, 


counterparts of the checks, notes, drafts, receipts. 


ete., used in business. The whole series for ungraded schools is comprised ip 


Brief Course, six numbers : 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. 75 cts. six books; but for the benefit of the large, graded schools in both ¢ ty and 


country, there are six additional books, of smaller size, to meet any demand 


Tracing Course, two numbers: and 2... 75 Cts. | fora siill closer gradation. 


BARNES’S WRITING CHARTS. 


26 Charts, 16x 21 inches, in a box. 


ecially to accompany Barnes’s National Svstem of Penmanship, 
Letters. These Charts the eye and hand, show tbe elementary movements, an 


dark blue on cream colored manilla board, they form a Very attrac 


The list of the AMERICAN 
System; Harper's Copy Books; New Balectic Serie 
System of Penmanship. 

Copies of these or any of the publications of the American Book Company, I J 
view to introduction, will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the list or introduction price. 


Descriptive Pamphlets and the A. B.C. Catalogue of over 2000 volumes, free on application. 


nd containing the Numerals, Complete Alphabet, and Method of Constructing 
7 : d teach the proper positions for holding the pen. Printed in 


tive and useful adjunct in the instruction of penmanship. 


Book ComPaANy includes also the followisg popular and standard series of Penmanship : Appletons’ Standard 
" ; Payeoa, Danton, & Seribner's Copy Books, and The Spencerian 


for che use of teachers or school officers, or for examination with a 


Correspondence cordially invited. 


AMERIGAN BOOK COMPANY | 


CINCINNATI: 


NEW YORK : 
137 Walnut street. 


806 and 808 Broadway. 


For other anouncements of the AMERICAN BooK COMPANY. se» first page. 


CHICAGO: 
258 and 260 Wabash Av. 


Piease mention the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


SILVER BURDETT 


Choice New Text books € felps | 
for nearly every branch of 


§<hool and Cllege Work- 
\\uskrated Cavalogue Free. 
A, (ovveypondence educators | 


and reachers 6 Solicited. 
Miss Arnold's Sewing Cards, 
; To be Used with Plant Lessons. 


This series of cards has been prepared by Miss SARAH L. ARNOLD, 
Supervisor of Primary Schools, Minneapolis, Minn., for use in connection with 
lessons regarding plant-life, with special reference to the needs of primary 
classes and kindergartners. The designs were drawn by Miss AMELIA WAT- 
son, of East Windsor Hill, Conn. 

Miss Arnold’s Sewing Cards are lithographed on substantial manilla stock, 
each card being four inches by five and a half, and numbered according to the 
scheme given above. They are sold in boxes, each containing fifty cards. 
No. 1 Box has in it fifty of the same kind, and No, 2 Box each one of the fifty 
designs. We will also sell smaller assortments selected by the numbers to 
order, provided as many as 12 cards are ordered at one time. 

rice of No. 1 Box, 35 cents; No. 2 Box, 40 cents; postage on either box, 10 cents. 
Cards by the dozen, 12 cents, postage, 2 cents. Price of either box, 50 cents; postage 5 
cents. Cards by the dozen, 12 cents, postage 2 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Four Hundred Students. C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL D., PREesmpEent. 
Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Degrees conferred. 
ea Summer Session at Martha’s Vineyard, July 13. Address for Illustrated Cz talogue. 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, A. M., Secretary, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


PUBLISHERS | 

NANCOCK AVE BOSTON 
Nicos East (77TH STREET ~- NewYo 


LEGAL HYGIENE ; 
LITIGATION, 
Ry A. J. HIRSCAL, 

Author of “Law of Fraternities and Societies.” 
12mo 200 pages. Price in Cloth, with postage 
prepaid, $2.00. 

Judge Dillon says: “ If every bu-inesa man would 

reid it, it would be the best thing he could do.” 

“ We take p’easure in recommending it to our readers. 
Ordera may be sent to us.”—Journal of Education, 

Not a * Form Book,” ** Manual,” nor ‘‘ Reference 
Book, but far betterthan these; it is especially rec 
emmenced by the most eminent Jurists, Educators, 
Bankers, and other business men, as being a book for 
popular legal instruction which simplifies, teaches. 
and applies the leading principles underlying all 
commercial law. Every banker should reaa it; ev- 
ery bank clerk —t to fit himself for promotion 
must read it. The book is especially adapted to young 
men in business who desire to become lawyers. 


**It reads like a novel. * The style is lucid and orig. 
inal.” ‘ [ts sprightliness makes it interesting.” 
deals in warnings rather than in directions” ‘“‘ Even 
a woman can understand it.”” More important than 
the study of history. political economy, and kindred 
subjects. Admirably adapted to school-room uses.’’ 
* Iu does the cause of practical education a good ser- 
vice.” “As good a a year’s study at the Un‘versity.”’ 
‘Valuable to all business men, and invaluable to 
young men just commencing.” 

ce For Terms and Circulars contalning the above 
and other testimonials address the Author. care of 
Byam Weinschenk, & Hirschl, Lawyers, Howland 
Block, 184 Dearborn St., Chicago, Lil. 6t 


For Seashore and Country. 


COLLECE SONGS. 

New edition. with many new songs. Paper, 50c. 
cloth gilt, $1.00. 

COLLECE SONCS FOR CIRLS. 
Handsome title in colors, 120 pages. Heavy 
paper, $1 00. 

JUBILEE & PLANTATION SONGS. 

An unrivaled collection of ‘‘ before de war’ 
songs, as sung at Hampton aud Fisk Universities. 
‘aper, 

MINSTREL SONCS. 

Old time plantation melodies in new dress. Over 
100 wonderfully pathetic songs. Heavy paper, 
$1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth gilt, $2.00. 

COLLEGE SONCS FCR OUITAR.| 

COLLECE SONCS FOR BANJO. 

Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 
2 volumes of College Songs, arranged with bri!- 
liant, effective accompaniments. 


Any book mailed free on receipt of price. 
Send postal card for full Cotaiegne of War, 


University, Students’, Barnabee, Father Kemp, 
and Merry Making Song Books. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-468 Washington Street, Boston. 


Three Great Educational Works 


By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M, 
Supt of Schools, Philadelphia. 


Normal Methods of Teaching 
504 pages. $1.50 
This work presents the ‘‘ New Education” in its 
simplest and most practical form, while it carefully 
avoids the vagaries and impracticabie fancies of the 
mere theorist. All of its methods have been tested 
in the schoolroom 


Mental Science and Culture 
504 pages. $1.50 
This work describes in a simple and concise form 
the nature of the mind and how to cultivate its fac. 
ulties It grew up in the classroom. and is thus 
sp cially adapted to students and teachers. 


Philosophy “of Arithmetic 
570 pages. $2.00, 


Every school and library should have a copy of it, 
and every teacher of mathematics will find it indis- 
pensable. 


Special prices for introduction and to teachers for 
examination. Sold by all Bookseller’, or mailed 
upon receipt of price. 

THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
1020 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Gane for our new Catalogue of ‘* TEACHERS’ 
HELPS,” including li:t of Blackboard Stencils. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


8 Somerset Street, Boston.Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


3 SOMERSET STREET, © 


Rooxwn 5, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ESPECIALLY TO SCHOOL OFFICERS, 
In offering you the services of this Bureau we wish to assure you that it is our purpose 
to aid, and not to Ainder ; to relieve you from expense and trouble, and not to fax or 
annoy. Applications for teachers always have prompt attention at this office, As to our 


‘Vacation Songs 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


Paine Memorial Building, Appleton Street, ~ Boston. 
Established by Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889. 


Provides thorough instruction in the LINa, or 
Swedish system of gymnastics to men and women 
who desire to make themselves competent to direct 
gymnasia, orto conduct physical training in schools 
with an educational and bygienic aim, on scientific 
principles and vy safe and effective methods. 

The system is authorized and approved by the 
Boston ool Committee. 


8 lectures on sudjects 
For information address Miss Homans, at the Sc 


CLAES J. ENEBUSKE, A. M., Ph. D, (of Sweden) 
Lecturer and Demonstrator of ‘Applied Anatomy and 
Physiology, Theory and Practice of Swedish Educa 
tional and Medicai Gymnastics. 

EMMA L. CALL, M.D., Attending Physician New 
Evgland Hospital for Women and Children, Lecturer 
and Demonstrator of Systematic Anatomy and Phys- 
tology, Hygiene, and Pathology. 
to gymnastics. 

ool. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 


Beacon St., 


The most thorough and advanced SCHOOL OF ORATORY in the world. Elocutionary and 
Oratoric Training according to the most advanced, scientific, and pedagogic principles. Its methods for 

ial courses on Saturday and during the Summer Term for teachers; courses for all professions. 
Summer Season has twelve hours of work a day, from which courses can be elected. Catalogues a 


Freeman Place, 


Voice, Body, a 


Summer Circulars, free. 


Boston, Mass. 


the leading educators in the world 


Ss. CURRY, Ph. D. 


The Library of American Literature, 


Should be in the hands of every American parent, child, teacher and citizen, Delivered complete; express 
paid. Prices low, terms easy. Agents wanicd. Cyas. L. WEBSTER & CO.,3 E. 14th St., NEW YORK. 


CHOOL OFFICERS 
CAN SECURE THE 
“Right Teacher for the Right Place” 
THROUGH THE 
NEW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
3 SOMERSET. ST., BosTON. 


Plays of Shakespeare. 
FALCON EDITION. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary to each Play. 
Fep. 8vo. Each Play, 40 cents. 
Full list sent on application. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & 00.. 15 E. 16th St., New York. 


method of doing business, let me say, we aim to conform to the expressed wishes of our 
patrons. One committee want an introduction to severa/ candidates whom they can meet, or 
with whom they can correspond, so as to have opportunity for comparison in selecting a teach- 
er to fill a vacancy; another request us to name teachers already employed whose schools 
can be visited, that they may be seen a¢ work, a third specify that ody two or three can- 
didates shall be named, to avoid unnecessary correspondence, while a fourth asks for one 
only,—the best qualified for the position, and sometimes authorize us to select and engage 
the teacher wanted. In following directions we exercise our best judgment and great care 
to secure “the right teacher for the right place.” 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From R. M, JonFs, Head Master William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia: — HrramM ORCUTT, 
LL D.; My Dear Sir, — There has always been one field of usefulness unoccupied, so far as my knowledge 
extends, by any educational bureau in this country; namely, that of assisting capable and ambitious 
teachers already at work to better their condition by bringing them into correspondence with employers 
ready to offer them better work and better wages. I bave reason to know that you have successfully 
occupied this field, and I congratulate you and the better class of American teachers upon the fact. 


From Supt. A. P. STONE Springfield, Mass: — We have obtained sever: w 
England Bureau of Education for the schools of this city, all of whom have cathe ai 
We have always found there a good list of well educated and experienced teachers to select from, and the 
representations made to us concerning the candidates have been in every case full, reliable and true 
Much time has been saved by seeking teachers through the bureau. ; , , 


From C, E. BLAKE, Prof. of Classics, French Prot 
estant College, Springfield, Mass :— DR. ORCUTT: 
PB “ tell you how much pleased I am with your method of conducting your business. I have been 
prised at your resources and ability to assist reliable teachers. I have seen enough of your manage- 


ment to convince me that 
rely every time. vat you are one of the few upon whom the teachers and school officers can 


College, and for 16 years U. S. Com. of Education: — 
T. Hiram Orcutt, I should n 
selecting the right teacher for the right place. tate 


From HoMER B. SPRAGUE, Pres. Univ 
ersity, San Francisco, bear 
excellent agency when we want other instructors, as we surely call by end - rae — 


Neo charge to school officers for furnishing teachers. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
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